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BRUTUS DE VIRTUTE. 


Of all the heroic characters of Roman antiquity none has en- 
joyed a better “ press ” than Marcus Junius Brutus. His modern 
fame may be traced chiefly to Plutarch’s sympathetic and some- 
times eloquent life, and once again it was his fortune to fall 
into the hands of a poet, who, by the magic of verse and action, 
raised to a higher power the warmth of Plutarch’s prose. Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, a combination hard to surpass, and reminiscent 
of Alexander’s sigh at the tomb of Achilles—O fortunate adules- 
cens qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris! 

In Brutus it was virtus too, but of another kind, which all but 
supplanted the man, and came to be personified in a half-my- 
thical figure, which tradition began to work on from the moment 
of his death—yes, even before. Plutarch received the tradition 
fully grown and had little to do but to give it skillful expression. 
The purity of Brutus’ motives in all his conduct is the highest 
testimony to his perfect virtue that Plutarch can summon: “ Even 
those who hated him on account of his conspiracy against Caesar, 
ascribed whatever was noble in the undertaking to Brutus.” Or, 
in Shakespeare’s words, 

All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 


He only in a general honest thought 
And common good to all made one of them. 


Shakespeare can scarcely have known the Dialogue of Tacitus, 
which in almost the same words praises the fair-mindedness of 
Brutus in the literary quarrels and recriminations of the time: 
solum inter hos arbitror Brutum non malignitate nec invidia, 
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sed simpliciter et ingenue iudicium animi sui detexisse.t Plu- 
tarch and the other sources harp on the reputation of Brutus 
for virtue, until one might have thought that, like Aristides 
at Athens, his popularity would have suffered from an excess of 
perfection. But, if we may believe Plutarch, the common people 
of Rome had such persuasion of his uprightness, that they would 
not hear even of wrong-doing on his part as other than under- 
taken in a spirit of honor and justice. Facing death after the 
defeat at Philippi he regarded himself, Plutarch reports, as more 
to be envied than his conquerors, “ since he was leaving behind 
him such a name for virtue as those who had prevailed over him, 
with all their wealth and power, could never leave.” In such 
words one may see the tradition in process of formation, with 
Brutus himself made the prophet of his own posthumous fame. 
Plutarch does not report the dying words which Dio puts into 
the mouth of Brutus. For Plutarch they would have had a 
shattering effect upon this assurance of immortality. 
tAypov Adyos dp’ éya Sé ce 
ws Epyov ov ap’ edovAcves THyy.” 
(Ah wretched Virtue, thou wert then but a name! 


Yet thee I followed as a thing substantial, 
Whilst of a truth thou art but Fortune’s slave.) 


But like other ancient accounts of Brutus which pictured him 
in a less favorable light, so too this confession of disillusionment 
was overborne in the chorus of glorification which crystallized 
into a uniform tradition not long after his death. 

As a user of the spoken and written word his fame was two- 
fold, as an orator and as a philosopher. It is not to our present 
purpose to review the ancient testimony to his eloquence. Cicero 
in the Brutus exaggerates it, and speaks in especially glowing 
terms of the speech before Caesar in behalf of King Deiotarus. 
Plutarch is restrained and says only that he was an adequate 
pleader, and from Tacitus in the Dialogue we gather the im- 
pression of his time, that Brutus was accounted old fashioned 
and dull.? Quintilian does not include his name in his brief list 


1 Dial., ch. 25. 

2 Nauck, Frag. Trag., 374, cited in part by Plutarch, De superstitione, 
ch. 1. Theodorus (on Dio, 47, 49): & yap gyol (Brutus) ... dyer 
TavTa Aéyw Kai Bpovrov avagia. 

3 Dial., ch. 21. 
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of Roman orators, reserving him for high praise as a writer of 
philosophy: Egregius vere multoque quam in orationibus prae- 
stantior Brutus suffecit ponderi rerum; scias eum sentire quae 
dicit. In like manner Tacitus (21) says: Brutum philosophiae 
suae relinquamus, nam in orationibus minorem esse fama sua 
etiam admiratores eius fatentur. But the record of his philo- 
sophical writings is slight: treatises de Offictis xaOyxovros), 
de Patientia, and de Virtute, of which only the last is more than 
a mere title. 

To the closer definition of this work, its nature and occasion, I 
now turn. Since our principal source of knowledge concerning 
it will be derived from the Ciceronian dialogue bearing the name 
of Brutus, I must ask patience for a brief outline of the open- 
ing pages of this work. Its composition is essentially co-incident 
with the scene of the dialogue itself and the historical situation 
in which it is set. The battle of Thapsus (April 6, 46 B. C.) has 
not yet been fought, or at all events news of it has not yet 
reached Rome. The Roman world is waiting, eager and tense to 
learn the outcome of the final conflict between Caesar and the 
re-assembled forces of the Pompeians, under the leadership of 
Scipio and Cato. Cicero, writing to Mescinius Rufus early in 
April of 46, speaks of waiting in Rome for news from Africa 
(exspectatio rerum Africanarum) and gives this as a reason for 
remaining in the city, where he can, in the expected crisis of 
victory or defeat for his own hopes, have the advice and counsel 
of friends for the future. Rumors of every kind are drifting 
about of successes and disasters to one side or the other, but 
there is no certain knowledge. It is with such a phrase of anx- 
ious inquiry that the dialogue opens with Cicero’s question : “ Any 
news yet?” (numquid tandem novi?). “ Nothing,” replies 
Brutus, “nothing at all events which you would wish to hear 
or I should venture to report as certain.” 

The interlocutors are Cicero himself, Atticus, and Brutus, 
whom Atticus has brought with him to ask for the continuation 
of the subject which Cicero had begun at an earlier time with 
Atticus alone. Cicero welcomes them cordially, and deprecating 
the suggestion that their presence would lead to melancholy re- 
flections on the state of public affairs, assures them that their 
presence lightens his anxiety, just as their letters had brought 
him solace in his absence. For it was through the influence of 
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their letters that his spirits had been restored and he had re- 
called himself once more to his earlier studies: nam vestris 
primum litteris recreatus me ad pristina studia revocavi (11). 
To this allusion Atticus replies that he had read with keenest 
interest the letter which Brutus had written from Asia, and he 
praises it as containing sound advice and affectionate consolation. 
Cicero thereupon takes up the theme of Brutus’ letter, and with 
much warmth of feeling tells how it had come to him as a ray 
of light in the darkness of long distress of mind and body. 
Brutus acknowledges the praise modestly, but turns to ask what 
the letter of Atticus was which had given Cicero so much 
pleasure. In similar extravagant words Cicero speaks of the 
salutary influence of Atticus’ letter: it had brought him more 
than pleasure, it had saved his life. Upon Brutus’ surprise at 
this extravagant praise, it develops that the letter of Atticus in 
question is the historical-chronological treatise which we know 
as the Liber Annalis (the specific title is not named) dedicated 
to Cicero. Atticus now in turn makes acknowledgment of this 
praise, and Cicero then proceeds to assure Atticus that he will 
make repayment to him in kind; but that for the present, because 
of the long interruption of his studies, he can do nothing but 
avow the will to pay. Brutus expresses pleasure at this promise 
and volunteers to act as the agent of Atticus in exacting pay- 
ment. Atticus accepts his help but, now speaking in behalf of 
Brutus, insists that it is his duty to make demand on Cicero for 
the payment of the debt which Cicero owes to Brutus; quoniam 
hic quod mihi deberetur se exacturum professus est, quod huic 
debes ego a te peto. In these words Atticus indicates that the 
present dialogue, dedicated to Brutus and called by his name, 
is to be Cicero’s discharge of the obligation which he owes Brutus 
for the “letter from Asia.” 

The summary of this opening scene of the dialogue has been 
somewhat detailed, for the purpose of making perfectly clear the 
even balance between Cicero and the two interlocutors. Cicero 
has had letters from both which he characterizes extravagantly 
as restoring him to life and activity after the long despair of the 
year of uncertainty at Brundisium (approximately October 48 
to the end of September 47). Of these two letters the one from 
Brutus “ex Asia” is not immediately characterized in respect 
of its contents otherwise than by the brief words of Atticus, that 
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it conveyed good advice and affectionate solace. The letter of 
Atticus is the Inber Annalis, the important historical work 
known to us from other sources. Both writings are referred to 
only by the general term litterae, and to both of these “ letters ” 
appropriate repayment is recognized as a debt due—to Atticus 
in the form of some future study which Cicero promises but can- 
not now pay, to Brutus in a work which shall be the written 
record (ut scribas aliquid) of the discussion which follows.* 
Whether the payment to Atticus which Cicero contemplated 
was in fact ever made does not appear. Payment to Brutus how- 
ever was in process at the moment of writing, and it took ap- 
propriately as its title the name of the one whose debt it dis- 
charged. What then was the “letter from Asia”? Was it in 
fact merely a letter of admonition and consolation of no more 
ambitious scope than a casual private letter? So it has seemed 
apparently to such scholars as have had occasion to allude to the 
matter. But if our dialogue is conceived of by Cicero as pay- 


“In this explanation of the words assigned to Atticus I find myself 
at variance with such commentators as have touched on them. They 
assume that allusion is made to some future work, not yet defined, 
which shall repay the debt, and they suggest the Orator as its probable 
fulfilment. Quod huic debes ego a te peto. Quidnam id? Cicero asks. 
Ut scribas aliquid, Atticus replies; iam pridam enim conticuerunt tuae 
litterae. Then, after referring to the de Re Publica of the year 54 as 
Cicero’s last literary work, he continues, sed illa cum poteris atque ut 
possis rogo, nunc vero expone nobis quod quaerimus—words which intro- 
duce the theme of the Brutus. It appears then that Atticus contemplates 
a prompt discharge of the debt to Brutus, the first duty of Cicero’s pen. 
He makes, to be sure, a distinction between the written work which 
Cicero is urged to furnish and the present discussion, so that it may 
seem that the two things cannot be identical. But this distinction is 
imposed by the dialogue form, which obviously cannot refer to the 
present and impending discussion as a written book; it is, by literary 
convention, only a present, fleeting conversation between friends. When 
it is recorded and distributed for all to read (at Cicero’s convenience— 
cum poteris atque ut possis) it will be the writing which Atticus craves 
as discharging the debt to Brutus, and appropriately it will bear his 
name. The Orator, which has been thought of as realizing Atticus’ hope, 
is an outgrowth of the Brutus itself and was evoked by dissent on the 
part of Brutus and others from the principles and examples of oratory 
which Cicero had there upheld and illustrated. At the time of writing 
the Brutus Cicero cannot reasonably have entertained the plan of writing 
the Orator. 


) 
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ment of a debt which he owes to Brutus, in the same sense as 
acknowledgment is made of a debt to Atticus, we should I think 
be inclined to suspect that the letter of Brutus was some work 
of larger scope and ambition than a private letter, and more 
nearly comparable to the “ letter ” of Atticus, the Liber Annalis, 
which it parallels in Cicero’s account. In short, since our title 
has already given the plot away, why is not the “letter from 
Asia” the treatise de Virtute? 

This work is alluded to by Cicero in two of his philosophical 
writings of a date subsequent to the Brutus; first in the intro- 
duction to the de Finibus (I, 8), where Cicero makes his well 
known apology for writing on philosophy in Latin. He will not 
shrink (he says), as did Lucilius, from readers of every class, 
learned as well as unlearned. “ What reader need I fear when 
I dare to address you, Brutus, who do not yield even to the 
Greeks themselves in philosophy. In fact I am undertaking 
this at your instigation, challenged by that delightful work which 
you addressed to me de Virtute.” Again, at the beginning of 
the fifth book of the Tusculans, Cicero announces his subject as 
one that is sure to find favor with Brutus: “I know from the 
profound book which you dedicated to me, as well as from many 
utterances in private conversation, that you accept the doctrine 
which I shall here present on the fifth day of our disputations, 
that virtue in and of itself is sufficient for happiness.” The dis- 
putation proper begins at section 12. The feigned interlocutor or 
adversarius (A) denies the proposition. He is prepared to grant 
that virtue is adequate for right, for honorable, for praiseworthy 
living, even for living the good life, but he balks at the predicate 
of happy (beate). “ But,” replies Cicero, “to my good friend 
Brutus virtue seems sufficient for living a happy life, and his judg- 
ment, if you will pardon me, I place above yours.” The argument 
then proceeds in dialectical fashion to break down the resistance 
of this imaginary opponent. This passage from the Tusculans 
yields the most precise indication of the drift of Brutus’ argu- 
ment, viz. the proposition, as expressed in Cicero’s words, virtu- 
tem ad beate vivendum se ipsa esse contentam. It might well 
seem therefore that Cicero’s discussion of the same topic should 
contain matter drawn from the discussion of Brutus. This can 
be neither affirmed nor denied, though it is unlikely that Cicero, 
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in a work dedicated to Brutus, should have introduced any direct 
borrowings without specific acknowledgment. But there is not 
in fact any further allusion to Brutus, and the apparent parallel- 
ism of theme must be explained in some other way. One might 
perhaps gather a hint from the general preface of the T'usculans, 
in which Cicero reiterates the doctrine set forth in the de 
Oratore, that philosophy is a larger field for eloquence and should 
be set forth with the same fullness and effectiveness as oratory. 
It would therefore be conceivable and not without probability 
that Cicero chose here to give an example of how the same 
theme, treated by Brutus with philosophical precision, could be 
treated coptose et ornate. It would thus serve as a concrete illus- 
tration of the differences in respect of literary style which 
separated the two men. But this is an inquiry which is apart 
from our present purpose. 

Apart then from the de Finibus and the Tusculans there is 
but one other ancient allusion to our treatise. It occurs in the 
so-called dialogue of Seneca ad Helviam matrem, written from 
his Corsican exile and professing with Stoical fortitude to con- 
sole his mother for his banishment, though doubtless with the 
ulterior aim of seeking his recall. After a general preface on the 
nature and limits of consolation, he begins his treatment with 
the assurance that no evil has befallen him, that he is not un- 
happy, that indeed nothing can render him unhappy. From 
this he proceeds to the question “ What is exile?” and from the 
simple answer “ Why nothing but a change of place,” this theme 
is developed at much length, with considerable interesting illus- 
tration of the human urge to exploration and travel, pointed with 
characteristic Senecan sententiae. Over against the ills which 
exile involves in removal to a strange place, Varro, he says, holds 
this to be a sufficient remedy, “that wherever we come we find 
the same order of nature for our use and enjoyment.” Marcus 
Brutus, again, thinks this suffices, “ that those who go into exile 
are free to take with them their own virtues” (ch. 8,1). How 
little then is that which we have lost! For whithersoever we go 
the two fairest things will go with us, nature common to all and 
our own virtue, natura communis et propria virtus. Whoever or 
whatever created the universe (and man in it) saw to it that 
only the meanest and cheapest things should be dependent on 
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the will of another. If you must live in a hut surely you would 
reveal a mean and paltry spirit by consoling yourself with the 
reflection that Romulus too lived in a hut. Say rather that that 
humble hut shelters all the virtues, and it will seem to you more 
beautiful than any temple. No place is cramped, no exile is 
hard, to which one may go attended by such a throng of com- 


panions. 
There follows then (ch. 9): 


Brutus in eo libro quem de virtute composuit ait se Marcellum 
vidisse Mytilenis exulantem et, quantum modo natura hominis 
pateretur, beatissime viventem neque umquam cupidiorem bonarum 
artium quam illo tempore. Itaque adicit: visum sibi se magis in 
exilium ire qui sine illo rediturus esset, quam illum in exilio re- 
linqui (4). 

Idem Brutus ait: C. Caesarem Mytilenas praetervectum, quia non 
sustineret videre deformatum virum (6). 

Num dubitas quin se ille Marcellus tantus vir, sic ad tolerandum 
aequo animo exilium saepe adhortatus sit? quod patria cares non 
est miserum. Ita te disciplinis imbuisti ut scires omnem locum 
sapienti viro patrir.m esse. Quid porro? hic qui te expulit, non ipse 
per annos decem continuos patria caruit? (7). 


To return now to the Ciceronian dialogue. In sections 249 
and 250 Cicero, in order to remain consistent in: not himself 
referring to living orators, elicits from Brutus a characterization 
of Marcellus. Passing over the more technical characterization 
of his style and action, let me cite the more general words in 
which Brutus describes his visit to Marcellus in exile at Mytilene: 


maximeque laudandus est (Marcellus), qui hoc tempore ipso, quod 
liceat in hoc communi nostro et quasi fatali malo, consoletur se 
cum conscientia optimae mentis tum etiam usurpatione et reno- 
vatione doctrinae. Vidi enim Mytilenis nuper virum atque, ut 
dixi, vidi plane virum (250). 


It will require, I think, no argument to make it clear that we 
have here in Cicero material drawn from the same source as 
Seneca. But Seneca is specific in designating his source as 
Brutus de Virtute, where Cicero merely introduces Brutus as 
relating the impressions of a recent visit. If the Brutus were 
thought of as a faithful account, either stenographic or from 
memory, of a real conversation, we might say naturally enough 
that Brutus repeated in conversation what he had elsewhere 
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written in a treatise. But obviously the dialogue scene of Cicero 
is a literary fiction, and we cannot go wrong in concluding that 
both Cicero and Seneca are drawing from a common literary 
source. 

Turning now to a comparison of the two passages, we may 
note that, apart from the words expressly cited from Brutus, 
there is more in the Senecan account derived from the de Virtute 
than the words expressly cited. Note first Seneca’s phrase bea- 
tissime viventem, which confirms our conclusion above that 
Brutus’ theme (like that of the fifth Tusculan) was virtutem ad 
beate vivendum se tpsa esse contentam. The words too which 
follow in Seneca, neque umquam cupidiorem bonarum artium 
quam illo tempore, have their counterpart in the Ciceronian 
usurpatione et renovatione doctrinae (under the guidance of 
the scholarly Cratippus). The sententious antithesis which fol- 
lows in Seneca as a direct citation from Brutus (that on leaving 
Marcellus he felt himself more of an exile than was Marcellus 
who remained in exile) Cicero had no occasion to use, dealing 
as he was with an oratorical characterization. Upon this as a 
theme Seneca plays his usual rhetorical variations (in section 
5), which presumably have nothing to do with either Brutus or 
Cicero. But his repeated quantus vir, quantus vir may well be 
an echo of Brutus’ vidi enim Mytilenis nuper virum atque, ut 
dit, vidi plane virum.® 

As above Brutus played upon the paradox of himself as more 
of an exile than Marcellus, so in Seneca there follows another 


The word vir, used first in its purely appellative meaning, is re- 
peated emphatically and raised to a higher power (plane virum). While 
the English word man may be used in the same way, yet it is quite 
possible that Brutus the philosopher had in mind a quasi-technical 
usage characteristic of Stoic dogma. -For to be a man, in the full sense 
of the word, embraced every attribute of excellence or virtue that per- 
tains to human nature. The title of such an one was not ¢:Adcodos 
(though he alone could hope to earn it) but dv@pwmos, and it is this 
predicate which Brutus awards to Marcellus. The relationship in Latin 
of vir and virtus pointed this conception more sharply than was possible 
in Greek. This usage of &v@pwros is found repeatedly in Epictetus (cf. 
Bonhiffer. Hpictet und die Stoa, p. 13). It is of some curious interest 
to recall the eulogy of Antony pronounced on Brutus himself: 


that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a Man. 
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paradox, that even Caesar (whom Seneca for his purpose repre- 
sents as having sent Marcellus into exile) was in fact by his long 
absences from Rome, in Gaul, in Egypt, in Asia, an exile himself. 
There is nothing of this traceable to Brutus, but the same motif 
occurs in the fifth Tusculan (107) : quantum tandem a perpetua 
peregrinatione differt (exsilium). However, the topic seems to 
have been a commonplace of the theme and very possibly had a 
place among other such consolatory considerations in the treatise 
of Brutus. 

The letter from Asia, which Cicero describes as having re- 
newed in him life and hope, is characterized by Atticus as giving 
wise admonition and affectionate solace. That is exactly the 
purpose for which Seneca uses his citation from the de Virtute, 
and exactly what might be expected from the proposition that 
virtue of itself was sufficient for the happy conduct of life. This 
then was the admonition of which Atticus speaks, and how much 
Cicero needed it in that year of quasi-exile at Brundisium his 
letters of that time are eloquent witnesses. As for solace, we 
know also that the letter of Brutus sought to console Cicero by 
reminding him of his past merits toward the state and by assur- 
ing him that their memory was imperishable: 


ea consolatione sustentor quam tu mihi, Brute, adhibuisti tuis 
suavissimis litteris, quibus me forti animo esse oportere censebas, 
quod ea gessissem quae de me, etiam me tacente, ipsa loquerentur, 
mortuo viverent; quae si recte esset,® salute rei publicae, sin 
secus, interitu ipso, testimonium meorum de re publica consiliorum 
darent (330). 


When, at the beginning of the Brutus (12), Cicero speaks with 
exaggerated warmth of the effect that Brutus’ letter had 
in restoring him to himself and of leading him out of darkness 
into the light once more, he reinforces this assurance with an 
illustration from the Second Punic War: how, after the defeat 
at Cannae and the prostration which followed, the victory of 
Marcellus at Nola raised the prostrate Roman people to its feet 
once more. It is perhaps fanciful, but I wonder whether this 
example of the heroism of the old Marcellus may not have been 
suggested to Cicero by the moral “ victory ” of this latest scion 


* §i recte esset, impersonal: “if things go well” (to avoid specific 
and ill-omened suggestion of disaster), that is, “if the state survive.” 
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of the Claudii Marcelli. Perhaps speculation may go a step 
farther and question whether Brutus himself had not already 
made the comparison. 

The letter of Brutus was sent from Asia, as Atticus says, 
without more precise designation of the place or time. Con- 
cerning Brutus’ movements and sojourn subsequent to the defeat 
at Pharsalus we are without precise information. Plutarch tells 
us that after the battle he escaped by night to Larissa, whence 
he wrote to Caesar offering submission, and that he not only was 
pardoned but was made a highly honored and trusted companion. 
Whether he accompanied Caesar to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey 
is unknown. Caesar himself spent the remainder of the year 
and until the following summer in Egypt, and then proceeded to 
Syria and Asia Minor, where he attacked and defeated Phar- 
naces at Zela in Pontus on Aug. 2, 47 B. C. At Nicaea in Bithy- 
nia he listened to the plea of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, for 
pardon, and was moved apparently to grant it by the fervent 
intercession of Brutus, whose speech on this occasion is praised 
by Cicero (Brutus 21) as a masterpiece of eloquence. This is 
the first information that we have of Brutus since Pharsalus and 
Larissa in the autumn of the year preceding, and we can only 
guess how much of that time he had been on the staff or in the 
closer retinue of Caesar padwra wept avrov). From 
Nicaea Caesar embarked at some point on the adjacent coast, and 
sailing past Mytilene, at the mouth of the gulf of Adrymettium, 
proceeded on to Italy, where he arrived at Tarentum on or about 
September 24, 47 B. C.’ 

Brutus, however, who had been his companion during the 
Asiatic campaign (if not longer) returned more leisurely, stop- 
ping first at Mytilene, where he found Marcellus, and again at 
Samos, where he met Servius Sulpicius (Brutus 156). These 
two men, colleagues in the consulship of 51, were the two most 
distinguished of the unreconciled Pompeians, and it is a natural 
suspicion that Brutus’ visit to them contemplated proposals of 
reconciliation with the victorious regime and return to Rome. 
Brutus was well suited to such a mission, since he made no dis- 
guise, it would seem, of his devotion to the lost cause, and must 
have justified his present adhesion to Caesar as the most prac- 


70. E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel, p. 226. 
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tical way of saving something from the wreck of the republican 
state, or even of restoring it. He even suggests (as we have seen) 
that Caesar himself was moved by the loyalty of Marcellus, so 
that he could not bear to see and meet the unhappy exile, and 
therefore sailed past to avoid such a meeting. 

The battle of Zela occurred early in August. Some time for 
adjustment of the political situation must have elapsed, such as 
is suggested by the episode of Deiotarus at Nicaea. We may as- 
sume, therefore, that toward the end of August or in early Sep- 
tember Brutus arrived at Mytilene and visited Marcellus. Here 
on the coast he was once more in touch with the world and 
learned by report, or by personal letter, of Cicero’s unhappy 
suspense at Brundisium. In the time and political situation it 
is inevitable to suspect that, just as his visits to Mytilene and 
Samos aimed to effect a reconciliation between the two distin- 
guished ex-consuls and Caesar, so his ultimate motive in ad- 
dressing Cicero looked to the same end. Whether his writing 
proceeded from his own initiative (like his visit to Marcellus and 
Sulpicius) or from some communication addressed to him by 
Cicero, it took the form of a consolatory letter, with admonition 
on the sufficiency of virtue for happiness, instancing the fortitude 
and cheerfulness of Marcellus in like position.® 

The letter, or as it is known to us from other allusions, the 


®Schmidt (Briefwechsel, p. 33), not recognizing the character of 
Brutus’ letter and its identity with the treatise de Virtute, attributes 
to it a more specific political motive and content than the evidence 
justifies. Tyrrell (vol. IV, Introd. p. xlvii), without himself appre- 
hending its true character, wisely checks Schmidt’s exuberance. Some- 
what more than a year later Brutus addressed to Cicero a letter of con- 
solation on the death of Tullia (February 45 B. C.). If the letter ad 
Brutum I, 9 is genuine we gather a hint of the nature of this compo- 
sition, apart from its personal application to Cicero and to the cir- 
cumstance which elicited it: me quidem cum rationes quas collegeras 
tum auctoritas tua a nimio maerore deterruit. The rationes which 
Brutus had brought together are doubtless the traditional réma de 
maerore diminuendo, and they suggest that in similar vein “the letter 
from Asia” contained an assembly of similar topics de ewilio, subsumed 
under the proposition virtutem ad beate vivendum se ipsa esse con- 
tentam. Its nearest analogue in extant literature might then be 
Seneca’s ad Helviam matrem, and we have already seen evidence of 
Seneca’s indebtedness to Brutus, which may extend farther than we 
can now recognize. 
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treatise de Virtute was written certainly for Cicero in his quasi- 
exile at Brundisium. As we have seen, Caesar arrived at 
Tarentum about the twenty-fourth of September, and the meet- 
ing and reconciliation with Cicero followed immediately. On the 
first of October Cicero is already on his way home, and from 
Venusia wrote the laconic note to Terentia, demanding that 
everything be made ready for his return at his Tusculan villa— 
especially a bath (Fam. 14, 20). It may well be that the letter 
of Brutus did not find him at Brundisium, but Cicero’s acknowl- 
edgment of it in our dialogue conveys the tone and emotion of 
the situation for which it was intended—the miseries and un- 
certainties of political exile. 

This then was the “ letter from Asia,” and whether written at 
Mytilene, or a little later at Samos, the designation of source is 
correct, since both islands belonged to the Roman province of 
Asia. It was a personal letter to Cicero, containing in this 
dress or form a discussion of the theme of the sufficiency of 
virtue for happiness. In much the same way the Orator is a 
personal letter to Brutus, embracing the general discussion of a 
rhetorical subject. The letter may, to be sure, have undergone 
some revision when it was put forth for the public under the 
title de Virtute, just as did apparently the Orator. But of 
the essential identity of the epistula ex Asia with the treatise 
there can be, I think, little doubt. 

In conclusion, to resume the points of view which have here 
been advanced, I have endeavored to point out the occasion and 
nature of Brutus’ “letter from Asia,” its identity with the 
treatise de Virtute, and finally that the Brutus itself, rather 
than some later work of Cicero’s pen,® is the immediate repay- 
ment of the debt which Atticus enjoins. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 
UNIVERSITY. 


®I do not of course overlook the fact that the de Finibus and the 
Tusculans, which are both dedicated to Brutus, make acknowledgment 
to Brutus for stimulus and encouragement to the presentation of Greek 
philosophy in Roman dress. 
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Editors of papyri have on several occasions remarked on the 
numerous “errors” and “ inconsistencies” in the numeration 
of the regnal and especially the consular years in sixth century 
papyri, particularly in those from the reign of Maurice, which 
have been characterized as “a constant source of difficulty.” * 
It is the purpose of this article to show that, while there are 
among the extant consular datings from Maurice’s reign four in 
which the scribe is guilty of an error or an oversight, the 
remainder of the “ discrepancies” are merely apparent and are 
in reality consistent with each other and evidence of a uniform 
system of numeration. 

Table I gives an analysis in chronological order of the papyri? 
known to me which are dated by Maurice’s consular year as well 
as by his regnal year and by the indiction. Where the number 


2 Grenfell and Hunt, P. Oxy., I, 135, Introd. See also iidem, P. Grenf., 
II, 86, 5n. and P. Oay., I, 137, Introd.; Heisenberg and Wenger, P. Mon., 
10, 1-4n.; 13, 3n.; Bell, P. Lond., V, 1728, Introd.; Grenfell, Hunt and 
Bell, P. Oxy., XVI, 1987, 1988, 1989, Introds. 

*In addition to Greek papyri from Egypt (P. Warren, 3 is published 
in Studi Riccobono [Palermo, 1936], I, pp. 523-525) are included two 
of the Latin papyri published by G. Marini, J Papiri Diplomatici (Rome, 
1805) and two of the Greek papyri found at Auja Hafir, ancient 
Nessana, by the H. Dunscombe Colt Expedition and now being prepared 
for publication by Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. and the author. 
The Nessana papyri furnish unique evidence for the dating practice in 
Palestine; the Marini papyri (No. 89 is from Rome, No. 122 from 
Ravenna) are typical of contemporary Latin practice: cf. notes 5 and 13. 

The Egyptian papyri with the exception of P. Par., 21 bis from This 
in the Thebaid and BGU 255 from Memphis in the Fayum, all come 
from Oxyrhynchus and Syene. The rest of Egypt regularly—and 
Oxyrhynchus and Syene frequently—dated merely by regnal year and 
indiction (cf. infra, pp. 419 f.). Dating clauses from the reign of Hera- 
clius which included the consular year were known to Bell (Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 22 [1913], pp. 403-404) only in three papyri from Apollo- 
nopolis Magna; cf. now, however, P. Oxy., 1991 (assigned to Heraclius), 
SB, 4662 (Arsinoé), SB, 4319 (Hermonthis). It would seem that by 
the time of Heraclius Syene and Oxyrhynchus too had practically 
abandoned the consular dating. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
great emphasis is to be placed on these geographical considerations. The 
evidence hardly seems sufficiently comprehensive for conclusiveness. 
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of the year given in the papyrus is incorrect the correct number 
has been set alongside in italics. Data lost on the papyrus are 
enclosed in square brackets, [ |. The papyri will henceforth 
be referred to by their number in this Table (pp. 416-417). 

Flavius Mauricius Tiberius became Emperor on August 13,° 
582 A.D. His first regnal year therefore ran from that date 
until August 12, 583, his second from August 13, 583 to August 
12, 584, and so on. Maurice did not hold the consulship, how- 
ever, until the year 584 (= zareias éros a). In the compute 
of his consular years, therefore, 585 A. D. (January 1-December 
31) was designated as imareias Eros B or as pera THv Uratelay Eros a, 
586 as tmrareias Eros y OF aS pera THv Vrarteiay Eros B, etc.* The 
indiction had probably already begun in Egypt some weeks 
before Maurice’s accession; elsewhere in the Empire the first 
indiction ran from September 1, 582 to August 31, 583, coin- 
ciding approximately with the regnal year. 

Thus, December 31, 585, for example, fell in the 4th regnal 
(Baowreias) year, in the 2nd consular (‘areias)== the 1st 
postconsular (pera ryv trareiav) year, and in the 4th indiction; 
whereas January 1, 586 fell in the 4th regnal year, in the 3rd 
consular = the 2nd postconsular year, and in the 4th indiction. 
In other words, between August 13 and December 31 of any given 
year the number of the regnal year exceeded that of the consular 
(izareias) year by 2; between January 1 and August 12 the 


*This is the date given by the Chronicon Paschale and adopted by 
most editors: cf. e.g., BGU, 395, 6n.; P. Mon., passim. Other chroni- 
clers give the date as August 15 (cf. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, III, 
p. 549). The narrative of Maurice’s accession in the Chronicon Paschale 
reveals the probable reason for the discrepancy. According to this, 
Maurice was crowned Emperor on August 13; Tiberius II died on 
August 14, and his funeral was held at Constantinople on August 15. 

*The pera rhv tbrarelay form has not hitherto been found in the 
consular datings of Maurice. Nos. 1-4 in Table I, in which this form 
does appear, are from the first years of Maurice’s reign before his 
consulship, so that the postconsular years are still reckoned, as expressly 
stated, from the consulship of Tiberius II. P.Ozy., 1042 from the 
reign of Justin II (578 A. D.), BGU, 3 from the reign of Phocas (605 
A. D.), and now two of the Nessana papyri, Nos. 18 and 28 in Table I, 
sufficiently attest the fact that wera riv brarelay éros a, “ the first year 
after the consulship,” was at this time an alternative designation for 
imarelas @ros B, “the second year of the consulship,” as outlined in 
note 5. 
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5In the sixth century postconsular years were counted in Latin 
according to either of two systems. These, with their Greek equivalents, 
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TABLE I 


Indic- Month and 
tion Day 


4 151 Hathyr7 
4 1 Hathyr 27 
5 1 Pachon 29 
67 2 Tybild 

3  Hathyr 24 
[3] Hathyr [ ] 


[ 


Thoth 23 

Mecheir 3 

Phaophi 10 

[5] Mecheir [23] 
5 Phamenoth 13 
5 Phamenoth 17 
6 December 28 
6 Tybi2 

[7] Hathyr[ ] 


4 
4 
4 
5 


9 Hathyr7 


[9] mpddéxakaraviav 
’Iavovaplwy 
9 Tybil7 
9 subd. sexto 
iduum Martiarum 
10 J 


11 Phaophi 23 
12 Thoth 30 
12 Tybi 23 
12 Mecheir 21 
[12] Phamenoth 10 
11 1372 Payni 20 
14 Phaophi 10 


15 Elédais DerreuBplas 
== Gorpiaios 26 

Payni 18 

3  Pachon 20 

4 Mecheir 15 

6 Choiak 29 


1 


are (beginning with the year after the consulship) : 


Equivalent 
in Julian 
Calendar 


Nov. 3, 582 
Nov. 23, 582 
May 24, 583 
Jan. 11, 584 
Nov. 20, 584 
Oct. 28— 
Nov. 26, 55 


ca. May— 
Aug. 12, 
Sept. 20, 585 
Jan. 28, 586 
Oct. 7, 586 
Feb. [17], 
March 9, 587 
March 13, 
Dec. 28, 587 
Dec. 29, 587 
Oct.28— 
Nov. 26, 585 
Nov. 3,590 


Dec. 23, 590 
Jan. 12, 591 


March 10, 591 
Aug. 13, 591-F 
ca. May 59 
Oct. 20, 592 
Sept. 27, 593 
Jan. 18, 594 
Feb. 15, 594 
March 6, 594 
June 14, 594 
Oct. 8, 595 


Sept. 13, 596 
June 12, 597 
May 15, 599 
Feb. 9, 601 

Dee. 25, 602 
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A 
p. ¢. or annus I p.c. =werd rhv brarelay Eros a 


iterum p. ¢. annus II p.c. 
etiterum p.c. annus III p.c. ete. 
B 
p.¢c. annus IT or annus II consulatus = zarelas éros B 
annus IIT annus III consulatusu = “ 


p.c. annus IIJI “ annus IIII consulatus= “ “ 4, ete. 


—cf. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, III (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Auctorum Antiquissimorum, Vol. XIII), pp. 544ff.; Liebenam, Fasti 
Consulares Imperit Romani, pp. 6, 55-58. 

Since in the two Latin papyri, Nos. 14 and 20 in Table I, the differen- 
tial between the number of the regnal year and that of the consular 
year is 2 and 1, respectively, post consulatum must there correspond to 
irareias, as in B just above. This same correspondence is seen also in 
the letters of Pope Gregory the Great cited in note 13. An example of 
the method of counting outlined under A occurs in an edict of Maurice 
found at Ephesus (Année Epigraphique, 1908, No. 81 = Jahreshefte des 
ésterreichischen archéologischen Institutes in Wien, X [1907], Beiblatt, 
col. 69) which bears the date III idus Februar(ias) ... ann(o) III et 
post cons(ulatum) eius(dem) I (= February 11, 585 A.D.). Here p.c. 
I corresponds to mera Thy vrarelay Eros a. 

°Cf. P. Oxy., I, 135, 137, Introds. 

7Cf. P. Cairo Masp., 67111, 3n. 

8 This anomaly may perhaps be accounted for by assuming that, since 
the document is dated in January, the scribe committed a common over- 
sight in using the number of the old consular year instead of that of 
the new year, begun on January 1. 

®The text of this papyrus was kindly furnished me by Mr. T. C. 
Skeat of the British Museum. Either the regnal year or the post- 
consular year is in error. The most probable explanation seems to be 
that the wera rHv brarelfay dating, which is much less frequent at this 
period (cf. note 4), is here used as though it were the equivalent of 
the usual trarefas form—an equation or confusion for which there may 
be some evidence also in papyri from the reign of Tiberius II as well as 
in the Chronicon Paschale where the year 584 is described in the Vatican 
MS (ed. Dindorf, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Vol. 16) 
as bm. Mavpixiov TiBeplov Avyotorov rd a pévov, and in the Paris edition 
as wera br., etc. (This is true also of 578, the year of Tiberius II’s 
consulship.) Cf. the use of post consulatum in the Latin equivalents of 
both these methods of counting postconsular years (note 5). 

10 Sexarov for évdexdrov: the same scribal error appears in P. Mon., 
2,12 (578 A.D.). 

11 Cf. p. 418. 

12 Since the indiction is described as just beginning (dpx(qs)), its 
number should be 13 if the regnal year is the 12th. A re-reading of the 
papyrus may perhaps reveal :a as misread for cy. 
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differential was 1. In the same periods, the differential between 
the regnal and the postconsular (pera ryv irareiay) years would 
be 3 and 2, respectively. In the Egyptian papyri this relation- 
ship is seen to continue through No. 13, the date of which cor- 
responds to March 13, 587 A. D. In No. 15, however, dated on 
December 29, 587, we find that the number of the consular year 
has been increased by one, and that the differential is no longer 
the expected 2, but 1. And all subsequent Egyptian papyri 
from Maurice’s reign (with the exception of Nos. 16, 23, and 26 
which contain a patent error that cannot be reconciled with any 
system of dating—cf. infra and notes 9,10 and 12) show this same 
differential of 1 regardless of the part of the year from which 
they date. This seems to indicate that when Maurice celebrated 
the anniversary of his regnal year on August 13, 587, the number 
of his consular year was also augmented by one, and that thence- 
forth the two years coincided. This conclusion is further 
strengthened by No. 26, the opening words of which, Baovdelas 
. . . érovs SwSexdrov, indicate that the scribe con- 
sidered the regnal and consular years not merely as coterminous 
but as completely identical. 

This practice of making the consular year coincide with the 
regnal year was apparently confined to Egypt. The Nessang 
papyri, Nos. 18 (590 A.D.) and 28 (596 A.D.) still show the 
differential of 3 between the number of the regnal year and that 
of the postconsular year. In the Latin papyri, Nos. 14 (Decem- 
ber 28, 587, one day before No. 15 which first shows the change 
in Egypt) and 20 (March 10, 591), and in contemporary Latin 
documents ** the differentials are still 2 and 1, as they were at 
the beginning of the reign. In Palestine and Italy, therefore, 
as probably also in the rest of the Empire, the anniversary of the 
consular year continued without change as January 1. 

Parallels for a change in the consular anniversary of a Roman 


18 Cf., e. g., the following letters of Pope Gregory the Great (ed. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. 77): 

6. 51, dated xkal. Aug. Yr.14 postcons.13 indic. 14 = July 23, 596 
11. 65,66,68 “ xkal.Iul. Yr.19 postcons.18 indic. 4 = June 22, 601 
1l. 76 “ xvkal.Iul. Yr.19 postcons.18 indic. 4= June 17, 601 

The date of another letter as aptly emended by Dindorf (Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, Vol. 17, p. 475) reads: 
iii kal. Oct. Yr.19 consulatus17  indic. 4 = September 29, 600 
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Emperor such as that here outlined for Egypt under Maurice are 
not lacking. W. Seston has recently shown, for example, that 
the chronology of Constantine the Great is marked by a series 
of similar changes in the anniversary and numeration of his 
tribunician power and imperial salutations.* Maximian in 293 
and Galerius in 305 also augmented the number of their imperial 
salutations by one.4® The most striking parallel, however, is 
found in the reign of Maurice’s immediate predecessor, Tiberius 
II. Tiberius’ regnal years were counted from December 574, 
when he was named Caesar by Justin II; his consular years 
were apparently counted from October 578 when he became sole 
ruler. But BaovActas . . . érous Sevrépov in P. Lond. 
1725 shows the same tendency as in the reign of Maurice toward 
the equation of consular and regnal year, which are here both 
reckoned from Tiberius’ accession in 578.*" 

This tendency was merely one phase of a more general tendency 
toward simplification of the complex dating computations, which 
manifested itself in Egypt in the sixth century. This larger 
tendency was no doubt the reaction to Justinian’s decree of 
August 31, 537 A. D.,!® prescribing that the Emperor’s regnal 
year be placed at the beginning of documents, preceding the 
then customary date by the consul and the indiction. This 
meant, in effect, that documents would have to be dated by three 
years each with a different anniversary, instead of by two such 
years. In Egypt the new tripartite dating apparently met with 
opposition from the start, for only about half the papyri from 
Justinian’s reign after 537 employ the threefold dating clause; 
the other half omit the regnal year. From the reign of Justin 


14 Revue des études anciennes, XXXIX (1937), pp. 197-218. Con- 
stantine assumed the tribunicia potestas on July 25, 306 A.D. (tr. pot. 
I), and renewed it (tr. pot. II) on December 10 of the same year. Until 
the year 314 his dies imperii was celebrated on March 31. On March 31, 
314 Constantine celebrated his eighth imperial salutation (Imp. VIII), 
and on July 25 of the same year his ninth (Imp. VIIII). Then, 
between 318 and 321—probably toward 321—the numbers of his tribuni- 
cian power and imperial salutations were augmented by one, this time 
without any change in the anniversary date. 

15 Tbid., p. 205. 

16 Cf. P. Lond., III, p. xxxiii (ad 774); V, 1725, 1-4n. 

7 Cf. P. Lond., V, 1725, 1-4n. 
18 Novel., 47, Ch. 1. 
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II onward the tendency toward a double rather than a triple date 
is maintained at the expense of the consular year.’® Perhaps 
a concerted effort was made under Justin to enforce Justinian’s 
edict; or perhaps Egyptian scribes, after a period of hesitation 
or confusion, welcomed the return to their traditional dating 
by a regnal year. The eclipse of the consular year thereafter 
evinced itself in at least three aspects at present discernible: 


1. the complete omission of the consular year, seen in the 
numerous documents from the reigns of Justin II, Maurice, 
Phocas, and Heraclius dated only by the regnal year and the 
indiction ; 

2. the frequent use, in documents from the reign of Justin II 
after 567 (the year of his second consulship), of the expressions 
“in the consulship ” (izareias),2° “in the second consulship ” 
(izareias 76 8) and once,”? “after the consulship” (pera 
trareiav). These are blanket expressions by which mention is 
made of the consular date along with the regnal year and the 
indiction without actually bothering to compute the consular 
year ; 


3. the phenomenon discussed above, of making the consular 
year conterminal with the regnal year. This was no doubt 
facilitated by the fact that in this period only the Emperor held 
the consulship, and then only to afford a basis for consular 
dating, so that dating by the consul was merely another form 
of dating by the Emperor. 


The following is a composite table of Maurice’s chronology 
embodying the results of this investigation : 


1° Occasionally, of course, the consular year was kept and the regnal 
year omitted, as in the reign of Justinian: so., e.g., in Nos. 31 and 32 
in Table I; St. Pal., XX, 217 (Arsinoé; reign of Tiberius II); P. Ozy., 
1991 (assigned to Heraclius). 

20 For examples, see Preisigke, Wérterbuch, III, p. 79. 

21 Cf. note 20. 


22 P, Flor., 15. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING OF INTRIGUE: A STUDY IN 
PLAUTINE CHRONOLOGY. 


A considerable volume of literature deals with Plautine methods 
of making deception and intrigue clear to the proverbially obtuse 
Roman audience. In 1920 Miss H. E. Wieand broke away from 
the nineteenth century tradition of basing judgments on isolated 
discrepancies to demonstrate that much of what seemed incon- 
sistent was in reality a contribution to clarity; clarity of the 
deception was gained “by carefully planned and executed pur- 
pose, achieved by constant repetition of the details of the plan, 
and by asides on the part of the characters, either in self- 
addressed monologue . .. or in dialogue spurring each other on 
to carry out the trick in hand. As Legrand says, Plautus wished 
everything to be clearly understood even by the most ignorant 
auditor.”* Since then, chiefly owing to the work of Frankel 
and Jachmann, the study of Plautine plots has turned to other 
channels, but one of the most recent contributions has brought 
us back once more, from another point of view, to repetition. 
P. W. Harsh, in discussing the relationship of dramatic prepara- 
tion in Plautus and Terence to the rhetorical tradition of Greek 
New Comedy,” stresses the foreshadowing of plot and intrigue 
as guides to the action of the plot. 

During these years there has never been the slightest doubt 
that expository material is given and the methods of intrigue 
made clear to the audience, nor has there been any question that 
the main devices for explanation have been soliloquy, thinking 
aloud, planning on stage, asides, repetitions, rehearsals, et al., 
nor has the presence of material or methods been challenged in 
any play. The essential points of the plot are clear, and this 


21H. E. Wieand, Deception in Plautus, Diss., Bryn Mawr, 1920 
(Gorham, Boston). 

2P. W. Harsh, Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation ” in Roman Comedy, 
Diss., Chicago, 1935. Although foreshadowing and preparation never 
disappear so completely as to leave the issue in doubt, the explanation 
of the intrigue not infrequently is managed so that the method of 
deception is not announced beforehand (see below, n. 6). Thus they 
are really different techniques though sometimes overlapping, e.g., 
Poen., 894, 919, 961, the statements of the girls’ freedom foreshadow 
the anagnorisis but are also essential elements of the intrigue. 
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clarity is gained at any price, even of crudity and painful dili- 
gence. It might seem to follow that the relative energy expended 
in keeping the intrigue clear would vary with the relative in- 
tricacy of the plot. This, however, is not the case, for identical 
and nearly identical situations receive widely varying treatment 
both as to the audience’s understanding of the plot and the 
ability of a character quickly to grasp a situation brought about 
by the action.® 

The latter difference can be illustrated by comparing the 
unbelievable ease with which Cleomachus falls in with Chrysalus’ 
scheme to fool Nicobulus (Bacch., 877) after one brief and 
unrevealing aside to him, with the stupidity of Aristophontes 
when confronted with Tyndarus’ impersonation of Philocrates 
and the necessity of explaining fully to him in spite of purpose- 
ful doubles entendres (Capt., 574, 587) and signals (611) by 
Tyndarus and statements of fact by Hegio (570 ff.) ; or by com- 
paring Periplectomenos’ utter inability to follow Palaestrio’s 
obvious train of thought (M. G., 793) with Toxilus’ immediate 
understanding and expansion of Sagaristio’s spontaneous lie 
about a twin brother (Persa, 697). The variation in the amount 
of explanation given directly to the audience appears by a com- 


parison of the Poenulus and the Pseudolus:—the over-careful 
and thrice repeated statement of the part Collybiscus and the 
advocati are to play in deceiving the leno (Poen., 170-188, 547- 
565, and 591-603), the audience-reminding device* whereby 


8 Audience’s and character’s understanding may appear to be two 
different problems, but, apart from the few cases where repetition is 
designed to throw into humorous relief a certain character’s stupidity 
(and here two birds are killed with one stone), the intelligent reader 
of Plautus must consider them as one, for a character’s slowness to 
grasp a situation can only be the author’s device for motivating a 
repetition which is really intended for the audience. When rehearsals 
ad nauseam are not given, we may fairly assume that the author 
considered the point simple enough to be grasped; but when similar 
situations vary in their treatment, we can only conclude that the author 
had at different times different estimates of the audience’s understanding. 

*In some examples of this crude device Plautus even yields and 
repeats, in spite of his own statement that it should be unnecessary 
(Poen., 550). Both this device and another frequent technique (“I’m 
well coached; don’t test me,” Truc., 500, M.G., 354, et al.) reveal 
Plautus’ rebellion against what appeared to him the stupid necessity 
of repeating for an obtuse audience. 
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Plautus avoids giving the explanation in spite of Milphio’s evi- 
dent desire for it (581), and the final calling out of Agorastocles 
himself (contrary to the plan) to witness the “crime” (707) ,— 
all this contrasted with the briefly recounted (750) but unre- 
hearsed and quickly carried out duties of Simia (posing as 
Harpax) in getting the girl from Ballio in the Pseudolus.® Or 
compare the careful and repeated coaching of Milphidippa and 
Acroteleutium in UM. G., 874-944 and again in 1137-1199, with 
the simple statement that her lesson is learned by the virgo in 
Persa, 379, whose answers the audience consequently does not 
know in advance. 

These four pairs of contrasts bear out the statement that 
similar situations receive widely varying amounts of explanation 
given in the text of the play. An investigation of the amount 
of external aid given to the understanding of intrigue is under- 
taken in this paper. 

The first analysis will be of the amount of explanation given 
to the audience in advance of the inception of the trick in those 
plays in which planned deception plays a large part. In six 
plays this information is given thoroughly and repeatedly (Poen., 
M.G., Asin., Epid., Amph., Capt.) ; clearly but succinctly in 
four more (Trin., Truc., Pseud., Persa); only hinted at in 
Casina, Curculio, and the first trick of Bacchides, while no infor- 
mation whatsoever is given in Mostellaria, and the second trick 
of Bacchides. 


Poenulus: The first trick is explained three times, and once 
referred to without rehearsal but with reassurance that informa- 
tion is understood (see above). The second trick (Hanno’s pose 
as the girls’ father) is explained in 1086 after two assurances to 
the audience that the girls are free (895, 961), one refusal to 
repeat the information because “ the audience knows it” (919), 
and the careful emphasis twice given in the prologue on the girls’ 
freedom (121-4). 


5 Wieand (op. cit., p. 127), using the Pseudolus as an example of 
repetition as a means of obtaining clarity in the details of the trickery, 
is misleading in her list of passages where the “ details” are repeated. 
It ought to be made clear that in the one place where repetition would 
be expected there is none, for the real trickster (Simia, not Pseudolus) 
is never given instructions on stage. Pseudolus explained his plan 
briefly once to his master (751), but Plautus does not allow any re- 
hearsals (940). 
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Miles: Directions to Philocomasium for fooling Sceledrus 
(passim) are given so often that she finally resents them (354, 
by which we are again assured she knows them). Preparation 
of courtesans for tricking of the miles are spread over two scenes 
(see above) with asides during the action of the trick (991-1092). 
The twin sister trick had been thoroughly planned before the 
audience at 237 and during its action we are assured by 
Palaestrio’s aside (386) that it really is a trick. 


Asin.: An unnecessarily lengthy explanation of the general 
situation is given because of Leonida’s inability to devise a plan 
with exactly the same knowledge as he gives Libanus; the latter, 
hearing it as does the audience, immediately presents the plan 
(330-370). The audience can see the nature of the plan to be 
adopted as quickly as does Libanus. 


Epid.: The trick is briefly outlined in 153-7; the audience is 
warned that it is beginning at 181; it is given in full detail in 
200-305; and further explanations, repetitious and clarifying, 
are offered at 312, 363-375. Of these passages three are speeches 
of Epidicus delivered to different people, and one a monologue; 
thus the explanations are not repetitious in so far as the action 
of the play itself is concerned, but from the point of view of the 
audience they are. The repetition is not quite so flagrant as in 
the Poenulus and the Miles. 


Amph.: Under the influence of impersonations a bit more 
confusing than those usually employed by Plautus, the explana- 
tions in this play are so ubiquitous as to be nauseating. 


Capt.: The same is true in lesser degree of the Captivt. 


In sharp contrast are four plays in which the plan of action 
is stated once, clearly, but briefly, and no further discussion of 
it introduced. Persa: Plans given in 145-164; the girl, who 
plays a vital part in the deception, is given no instructions on 
the stage, and refuses to go over her part when she enters to 
carry out the impersonation (379). Trim.: Megaronides pro- 
vides the plan and it is approved (780); with no further ado 
the impersonator is on the stage playing his part and, in spite 
of his many asides, the audience receives no further information 
concerning the deception. Truc.: The deception in this play 
has really been carried out before the play opens, for the soldier 
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believes the baby is his. Further explanation of the swindling 
of the soldier on his arrival is given (393) only because Diniar- 
chus (87) shows he does not fully understand Phronesium’s 
purpose. The situation is handled without elaborate repetition; 
the prologue gives the full details. Pseudolus: Not until 150 
lines after the point at which the trick is capable of being formed 
(601, when he realizes the possibility of getting the seal from 
Harpax), through the scene with Calidorus and Charinus whose 
help he needs, does Pseudolus reveal his plan. Refusing to 
answer Calidorus’ question he replied (700) horwm causa haec 
agitur spectatorum fabula; hi sciunt qui hic adfuerunt; vobis 
post narravero. As a matter of fact the audience does not know; 
they have never been told by Pseudolus or anyone else and will 
not be until 751. That they could easily have guessed is not 
pertinent to this discussion; we are dealing with the amount of 
information given. 

Hints only as to the method of procedure are given the audi- 
ence in three plays. Curc.: The story of the seal stolen by 
Curculio is told, but no statement of how the leno is to be tricked 
(or even whether the seal will be used) is made until the end of 
the exposition when Curculio merely says eamus intro ut tabellas 
consignemus (365). The audience must imagine for itself what 
kind of a letter will be written; they will not hear its contents 
until the trick is well advanced. Bacch. (first trick): Chrysalus 
has the letter written on the stage (731), but no idea is given as 
to how it will effect the desired result. The secret is maintained 
until we see its effect upon Nicobulus. The subtlety of this 
device is the greater when we discover that the plan in Chrysalus’ 
mind is paradoxical, for the senex is deceived by a brazen con- 
fession which only makes him all the madder. Cas.: Casina’s 
madness is announced by Pardalisca and used as a method of 
tormenting the senex for 62 lines before it is revealed as false. 
Chalinus’ impersonation of Casina is prepared for only in the 
most casual way, being mentioned along with a long list of other 
things “ going on in the house” (770) of no importance and of 
no consequence to the plot. There is no careful planning scene 
between the plotters (Chalinus and Cleostrata) in which the 
audience would receive such preparation as they were given in 
the Poenulus or Miles; the scheme, on the contrary, is said to 
have been hatched by Cleostrata and Myrrhina off-stage (683), 
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though it is clear that Chalinus must have given it its initial 
impulse (504-514). The audience is given an opportunity to 
follow an unannounced plan when it observes Cleostrata’s 
handling of the preliminary steps in the plot. For, although 
she announces that she is going to tell Alcesimus that she will 
not invite Myrrhina to her house (534), she does not warn the 
spectators that she will tell her husband that Alcesimus would 
not allow Myrrhina to come (580). 

In some cases there is not even a verbal hint; the audience is 
left to gather from the action what form the deception will take. 
Most.: Tranio never explains anything, gives no suggestions of 
his plans, except that he will manage somehow (387, 422-30) 
on the theory that calidum hercle esse .. . optimum mendacium 
(665). In the second trick of the Bacch. we do not know how 
Chrysalus will manage until, waving a letter written off-stage 
and not mentioned until this passage (934), he says that it really 
is a horse, by which transition he enters upon the Trojan mono- 
logue. Not until he meets Nicobulus (979) and the letter is 
read (998) do we realize how he will get an additional sum from 
him (971). 

Similar, though less marked, differentiation exists in the 
preparation of both characters and audience for an anagnorisis. 
Both problems are really the same, for the stupidity of the 
characters, which in turn calls for more explanation, is effected 
by the author in order to give opportunity for further explana- 
tion to the audience. Certain plays having an anagnorisis are 
provided with a prologue by which the audience is acquainted 
with the facts. In these plays only the characters need be made 
aware of the possibility. Yet the basic information is so fre- 
quently repeated we can hardly deny that the intended recipient 
is really the audience. In the Poenulus the information that the 
girls are free-born is given to Milphio (894) and is only kept 
from being repeated in 919 by an awkward device (1bo intro 
haec ut meo ero memorem, nam huc si ante aedes evocem quae 
audivistis modo nunc si eadem hic iterum iterem inscitiast) 
which almost suggests that Plautus is rebelling against repeating 
information for an obtuse audience. Further, when Milphio 
re-enters with his master the entrance motif is not the “ Now 
you’ve told me” type (cf. Pseud., 697%), but the more complete 
ain tu tibi dize Syncerastum, Milphio, eas esse ingenuas ambas 
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surruptinas Carthaginiensis? (961). Here is the whole exposi- 
tion in a nutshell, when all we really needed to know was that 
Milphio has told Agorastocles the facts. The other character 
interested in the girls’ birth, Hanno, is more astute than some. 
He sees the possibility that they are his daughters upon the mere 
mention that they had been stolen from Carthage (which, even 
stated as a fact, is mentioned as part of Milphio’s plan, 1101) 
and this leads him to ask about the nurse, although no mention 
of her had been made. Previously he suspected Agorastocles’ 
relation to him after the mere hint (1060) that the young man 
was only the adopted son of Antidamas. On the whole, the fact 
that the girls were free is more than adequately presented. 

In the Captwi Hegio sees possibilities on hearing that his 
child had been sold to a man whom he had just learned to be 
Philocrates’ father; yet in spite of Stalagmus’ statement that 
the child was called Tyndarus and that it was Hegio’s son who 
was Philocrates’ peculiaris (983-988) Hegio stupidly asks vivitne 
is homo? and it is Philocrates who finally suggests the correct 
identification. 

The Menaechmi, of course, surpasses all other plays in stu- 
pidity. It is true that the moment recognition of the brothers 
is made, the play, as such, must come to an end, but Menaechmus- 
Sosicles’ stupidity would be immeasurably lessened had he not 
so carefully and so publicly stated that he was looking for his 
twin brother, and had his suspicions been aroused to anything 
remotely resembling the truth when he discovered himself being 
called Menaechmus by so many strangers. For, to make matters 
worse, it was he who knew that his brother’s name was truly 
Menaechmus, while his own had been changed. Messenio’s in- 
genious explanations to account for strangers knowing Sosicles’ 
name are but lame efforts to prevent his master making an 
intelligent guess, and could have been used just as successfully 
to keep the play going even if his master had had some genuine 
suspicions. Moreover, when the brothers finally do meet, it 
takes Messenio’s observation on the likeness, mention of their 
father’s name, Menaechmus’ recollection of being kidnapped, 
and twenty lines of dialogue before even a ghost of an idea is 
aroused in the mind of Menaechmus-Sosicles (1113). 

In the Rudens, on the other hand, Daemones, though some- 
what slow to recognize his daughter through the crepundia, 
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plausibly explains that he is not as well acquainted with the 
; trinkets as his wife would be. One may argue whether a father 
should have borne in mind for many years all the details of the 
trinkets his lost daughter had with her so as to be accurately 
informed at any given moment, but one cannot deny the possi- 
bility that Daemones may have revealed to the audience an emo- 
tional display which he concealed from the actors in order to 
preserve the impartial réle of arbiter which he is playing. Skill 
in acting, too often neglected in interpretation of the text of 
Plautus, nullifies any delay the reader may feel as psychologically 
improper during Daemones’ half smothered exclamations of hope 
(1161, 1164). 

In the Epidicus, Epidicus recognizes Telestis on sight; 
Therapontigonus in the Curculio heeds Planesium’s pleas for 
explanation of his possession of the ring and the truth is appar- 
ent to both of them in short order. Neither play has a prologue 
to inform the audience of the truth. In the Truculentus the 
truth is simply, if humorously, ferreted out by Callicles (782, 
contrast the laborious extraction of similar truth, also humor- 
ously, Cist., 600), and the facts are made known to the other 
interested characters so rapidly that nowhere is it clear just how 
Phronesium learned them (865) since Diniarchus himself did 
not know the child was his. The audience has to assume that’ 
she would find out; no hint was given in the prologue. 

Summing up, the Poenulus, Captivi, and Menaechm: stand in 
sharp contrast to the Rudens, and the even less explanatory 
Epidicus, Curculio, and Truculentus. To these last four plays 
we must add the Casina, which presents an anagnorisis relegated 
to an epilogue, for which no preparation is given in a prologue. 
The audience of the play as we have it is not aware of the truth, 
and although whatever scene contained the anagnorisis is now 
lost and we cannot say how elaborate it was, it is all but certain 
that Plautus did not think it worth while to inform his audience 
that Casina would turn out to be Alcesimus’ daughter.® Although 


®° If, in the original prologue to the Casina, there was still no reference 
to the anagnorisis of Casina as Alcesimus’ daughter, the play joins 
the Epidicus, Curculio, and Truculentus to form a group in which, as 
far as explanations were concerned, the audience is left to discover the 
anagnorisis simultaneously with the characters. In the Casina this 
may have been due to the removal of the anagnorisis from the play 
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the contrast between these groups of plays may not be as marked 
as in the matter of preparation for intrigue and impersonation, 
it is none the less apparent that the characters, not being forced 
to repeat laborious explanations to the audience, are freer to act 
more naturally and therefore to proceed with the developments 
of the plot with considerably more dispatch. 

In addition to these contrasts between certain groups of plays 
in matters of broad handling there are a number of references 
in which, in less important details, the same contrast exists 
between careful explanation and more casual assumption that 
the audience will be able to follow. Before Menaechmus-Sosicles 
does the seemingly wrong things (acceding to Erotium’s request 
to come in, Men., 417; pretending insanity, 831), he carefully 
explains to Messenio and the audience respectively that he is 
going to act thus. Hpid., 69: Thesprio’s explanation of Stra- 
tippocles’ going to his friend’s house instead of home prepares 
the ground for Epidicus’ lie in 270. This is a lie no more 
blatant than many unexplained ones in the Mostellaria, than 
Gripus’ inventior. of the vidulum piscem (Rud., 993), Stasimus’ 
invention of the cursed plot of ground (Trin., 510), or Saga- 
ristio’s lie in Persa, 69%. Further examples of the inception of 
a plot or part thereof without explanation are Rud., 1310: 
Labrax’ casual manner of approaching Gripus re trunk, affecting 
disinterestedness; the lack of any advance information in the 
prologue of the Trinummus (cf. prol. 16-17). 


proper; in the Truculentus some may consider the fact that the rec- 
ognition is of a baby as sufficient cause for the omission of any 
reference to it in the prologue. The EHpidicus and Curculio have ex- 
pository scenes amply covering all points except the anagnorisis, but 
the absence of a statement foretelling the recognition is still an unusual 
procedure inexplicable except by applying the conclusions of this paper 
to the anagnorisis. The fact that the true identifications in all these 
plays are foreshadowed in various places throughout (see Harsh, op. 
cit., pp. 44-46 for references) has no bearing on the matter, for the 
contrast with which we are dealing is between the existence or absence 
of outright statements in prologues or expositions. Recognitions are 
foreshadowed in other plays in which they are also foretold in the pro- 
logue (Poen.). Foreshadowing, in varying degrees of subtlety but 
always by indirect interpretation of the words of a character who 
himself does not know the truth or make proper interpretation, is no 
greater in those plays in which direct expository material is less 
abundant. Hence it has no bearing on the problem of varying amounts 
of exposition. 
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Teasing, sometimes seemingly without justification, shows 
different treatment: Two apparently unmotivated cases (Rud., 
1414 and Pseud., 1313) may easily have been clarified by the 
acting.’ Only the slightest explanation is given at Persa, 305 
and T’rin., 900, whereas ample evidence is given at Asin., 640- 
647, even though the acting itself would explain. The best 
example is Bacch., 1121, where the sisters begin their teasing of 
the old men without a word to the audience or each other, upon 
their very entrance on the stage. Twenty-eight lines later an 
aside is given, not for the purpose of explanation but in order to 
divide the spoils, the two girls agreeing on Nicobulus for one, 
Philoxenus for the other. The teasing finally ends, without 
further explanation, with the end of the play itself. 

Periplectomenos’ inability to understand Palaestrio referred to 
above (M.G., 793) calls to mind also Periphanes’ failure to 
realize who the soldier is although Epidicus had spoken of him 
in 300 (Epid., 457). Contrast Pseudolus’ immediate realization 
who Harpax is, and the fact that Pseudolus does not even trouble 
to tell us that he knows who the soldier is, but begins to act upon 
his knowledge immediately (Pseud., 600). Quick thinking is 
exemplified in Trin., 973 and Pseud., 1162 where characters by 
deduction think they have arrived at a correct solution of an 
impersonation ; * in both cases the solution is wrong, but it is a 
cleverer one than that produced by Lyco in a similar situation 
in Poen., 768. It is significant that the most elaborate example 
of quick thinking and action upon that thinking without any 
explanation whatsoever occurs in the Miles Gloriosus, but only 
in narrated form; uti contra aspexit me, oculis mihi signum 
dedit ne se appelarem; deinde, postquam occasio est, etc. (prol. 
123). This was evidently too much to expect upon the stage, 
for we have already seen Tyndarus fail in the same task (Capt., 
574 ff.). 

Digressions in dialogue are common in Plautus, but it is note- 
worthy that the only passages in which it was felt necessary to 
bring the digression to a close and effect a return to the subject 


7 Both cases involve the teasing of his slave by a senex who(Rud.) 
has already assured the audience he will free the very slave he is 
teasing, or who (Pseud.) is dealing with a drunken individual in no 
condition to analyze or understand his master’s actions. 

8 In the Trin. the situation is reversed; the sycophanta tries to solve 
the identity of Charmides. 
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in hand by a specific statement such as “ Enough of this” are 
all found in four plays already noted for their elaborate explana- 
tions: Asin., 307, 446, 576, 731, Poen., 349, 1248, M. G., 737, 
Epid., 40. In contrast to this there are certain passages in 
which a character, about to give some information which the 
audience already knows, states that he will not give it until later 
(off-stage) ; these passages, except for a few examples wherein 
the information is given anyway, are Pseud., 388 and Truc., 865. 
Two further examples, near the end of the play when further 
explanation is useless, are Trin., 1102 and Epid., 656. 

Two points should be mentioned as not materially affecting 
the data so far presented or the suggestions shortly to be made 
therefrom. First, any lack of explanation can hardly be attri- 
buted merely to simplicity of plot. Admitting that the Miles, 
so full of gratuitous explanation, is perhaps the most complicated 
of all, yet in comparing the plots as a whole we cannot assert 
that, for example, the Persa is any simpler than the Poenulus, 
the Bacchides than the Asinaria, the Curculio than the FE pidicus. 
It seems almost as though the reverse is more usually the case. 
Furthermore the comparisons made in this paper have been 
invited only because of the similarity of the situations (e. g., 
the impersonation of Harpax in the Pseudolus and of Colly- 
biscus in the Poenulus). Consequently differences in plot 
entanglements as a whole are immaterial. 

Second, there is the possibility that some of the passages 
quoted as excessive explanation are later additions through 
retractatio or, conversely, that further explanations in other 
situations may have been deleted in later productions from which 
our text is the descendant. That these must always remain 
possibilities cannot be gainsaid, but for several reasons they 
do not appear to injure the validity of the comparisons made in 
this paper. First, no one of the passages cited has been seriously 
questioned by students of the text. Second, it would be absurd 
to suppose that such additions were made to some plays and not 
to others, especially when, as we have seen above, some of the 
most intricate (e.g., Bacch., Pseud., Persa) are in the unex- 
plained group. Moreover, the Casina, a play not abounding in 
explanation and the only one which we know by name to have 
been revived later, though undoubtedly showing severe traces of 
retractatio shows no evidence of any explanation added after 
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Plautus. If we are to assume that the absence of explanation 
of such a statement as Pardalisca’s report of Casina’s madness 
is due to deletion of a Plautine explanation because the audience 
forty years later did not need it, we are actually rejecting the 
whole text of Plautus as a basis for investigation of technique, 
and we are delivering hypotheses on what may once have been 
in the text without a shred of evidence to support it. The 
absurdity of such a procedure is patent. 

From the four contrasted pairs of situations, from the dis- 
cussion of both the broader and detailed matters of technique it 
is apparent that the more elaborate explanation, preparation, 
and rehearsing take place in the Poenulus, Miles, and Asinaria. 
The Captivt and Cistellaria show stronger affinities with those 
three than with others. The Hpidicus and the Rudens have 
appeared in examples of both over-explanation and seeming lack 
of it. The Trinummus, Truculentus, Curculio, Pseudolus, 
Bacchides, Persa, and Casina have, without exception, appeared 
only as examples of quicker perception and less explanation. 

Placed in the following table in the left column are the plays 
in groups representing the degree to which these characteristics 
appear. The right column shows the plays in a series of groups 
which I have postulated elsewhere on several different criteria 
and which are in essential agreement with earlier studies of 
chronology.® For neither column is any claim made for exact 
order within the groups nor even for the inviolability of the 
groups as units themselves. Only a general distinction between 
early, middle, and late plays is suggested. 


°Cf. Hough, A. J. P., LV (1934), pp. 346-364 and bibliography on 
p. 361, note 19, and OC. P., XXX (1935), pp. 43-57; W. H. Juniper, 
A Study of Verbs of Saying in Plautus, Diss., Ohio State University, 
1937 (0. 8. U. Abstracts, 1937). J. Schneider’s De Enuntiatis Secun- 
dariis Interpositis Quaestiones Plautinae, accedit excursus de chronologia 
Plautina (Dresden, 1937) came into my hands while this article was in 
galley. Schneider’s theories of Plautine chronology, differing con- 
siderably from those I have referred to above, are, I believe, based upon 
insufficient evidence. My reasons for thinking so appear in a review of 
Schneider’s dissertation, infra, pp. 499 ff. A Chronology of the Plays of 
Plautus, a dissertation from The Johns Hopkins University by C. H. 
Buck, Jr., has only within the last week come to my attention. Listed 
as a 1938 dissertation, no information as to the publication of it has 
been announced. 
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Miles Merc. 
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Men. Poen. 
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Trin. Trin. J 
Little Curc. Cure. 
or no J Pseud. Pseud. 
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Persa Cas. 
L Cas. Persa 
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Middle 


With due regard to the cautions mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs and a full knowledge of the essential subjectivity of 
such analyses, nevertheless this agreement between early, middle, 
and late plays cannot be dismissed as a mere coincidence. A 
general trend of Plautine technique is clearly indicated. As 
time proceeded Plautus offered to the public plays in which the 
plot and intrigue were made a little more matters of surprise; 
the explanation of the trick given once or not at all, the text is 
relieved of laborious repetitions and rehearsals by allowing the 
plot to develop of itself and the acting to provide the clarity of 
the intrigue. The characters permit the audience to perceive the 
trickery for itself, and consequently are themselves enabled to 
appear of keener understanding and intelligence. 

Whether Plautus made these revisions by adding to the Greek 
originals of the earlier plays or deleting from those of the later 
ones, or whether these differences appeared in the originals them- 
selves and Plautus exercised his choice among them, we of course 
cannot establish.1° The latter assumption merits the disbelief 


10 Any suggestion that the differences in technique discussed in this 
paper go back to differences in the technique of various Greek authors 
is completely dissipated by consideration of even the few known or 
conjectured authors of Plautine originals; Menander: Poenulus (?), 
but contrast Bacchides and possibly Truculentus; Diphilus: contrast 
Rudens with Casina. 
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which even our slight knowledge of the Greek authors of Plautine 
originals suggests, while Plautus’ technique of adaptation, con- 
troversial as it is, all but rules out such a theory. Contamination 
of two Greek plays would only make the problem more confused. 
Whatever characteristics, individual or chronological, the Greek 
plays may have had are thoroughly obliterated by Plautus’ re- 
vision of the whole. Terence’s plays, judged on this criterion, 
would all fall in the later group. Therefore it is suggested that 
the Roman audience, in spite of the slurs which scholars have 
so often cast upon it, became, during the literary activity of 
Plautus, sufficiently familiar with the Romanized Hellenistic 
comedy not to need as much help and explanation in 184 B.C. 
as it had needed twenty to thirty years earlier. Or at least 
Plautus thought so, and acted upon this assumption. In the 
earlier plays particularly, he seems publicly to criticize the 
audience for its stupidity, though yielding to the necessity of 
repeating (Poen., 550); at all periods he rebelled against the 
necessity of giving information repeatedly and urges a better 
comprehension (Poen., 581, 919; Pseud., 700; Trin., prol.). 
Terence’s failure to achieve the popular acclaim which had come 
to his predecessor, though not without other bases too, may have 
been due in part to a too rapid continuation of Plautus’ tendency 
to leave more and more to the audience’s understanding. 
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THE INTRODUCTION ‘OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CONCILIAR YEAR." 


The Calendar year in ordinary use at Athens was a lunar year 
consisting of twelve or thirteen lunar months. On the first day 
of the first month, Hekatombaion, the eponymous archon took 
office ; hence this year is often described as civil as well as lunar. 
A second type of year consisted of the successive terms of the 
ten prytanies. Hence it is often called the prytany or conciliar 
year. Usually the limits of the conciliar year coincided with 
those of the civil year; but at one period it had an independent 
existence and a different length, so closely approximating a solar 
year that it is sometimes so described.? Since this conciliar 
year was very often used to date financial documents and ‘is 
known actually to have served as a fiscal year, it has also received 
the name of financial or fiscal year.*® 

That the conciliar year might have a character independent 
of the civil year has already been noted. This would occur 
when the day on which the eponymous archon took or left office 
was not the same as the first day of the first prytany when the 
new Boule took office, or the last day of the last prytany when it 
left office. 

That such a situation did obtain for a time was discovered by 
Keil.* The limits of this independent period, when the two types 
of year did not have an equal term or were non-coterminous, 
are still problematic. The non-coterminous year disappeared 
for all time apparently no later than 410/9 B.C.° The purpose 
of this paper is to determine the date of its introduction. 

Several deductive attempts have been made to discover this 
date. The first opinion was Keil’s, who would have connected 


+I am greatly obligated to Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor, Mr. B. D. Meritt, 
and Mr. J. M. Conant who have read several drafts of my paper and 
most generously offered helpful and enlightening comment. 

? Meritt, A. F.D., p. 153; Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 326, 328; Meritt, 
Ath. Cal., pp. 72, 123. 

* Boeck, Kl. Schrift., VI, p. 97; Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), pp. 56-7; 
Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 16; Meritt, A. F.D., p. 108; Kahrstedt, Unter. z. 
Magistratur, p. 88. 

* Keil, loc. cit.; Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 323, nn. 1, 2, 3. 

5 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 348; Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 104-9. 
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the separate conciliar year with the introduction of the Boule 
itself, accredited to Cleisthenes.® Meritt, too, having corrobo- 
rated Keil’s theory of a separate conciliar year, at first advocated 
this simultaneous establishment of Boule and independent 
conciliar year.” Dinsmoor, convinced of the significance of an 
important calendar reform by Meton in 432 B.C., would rather 
associate the independent conciliar year with this event.2 Meritt 
did not accept this and continued to connect the solar year with 
Cleisthenes.® Kahrstedt expresses a rather general opinion about 
both attributions: “... seinem von Meritt abweichenden Schalt- 
cyclus, der seinerseits bedingt ist von dem Glauben, dass das 
Ratsjahr von dem Metonischen Werk beherrscht sei. Das ist an 
sich theoretisch einen Grad moglicher als bei dem Archontenjahr 
mit seinem Schaltungen durch Behorde, weil letztere von meist 
recht ungebildeten Menschen gemacht werden.” *° Positively, 
Kahrstedt merely offered a modification of the position Meritt 
was defending. He would connect the introduction of the con- 
ciliar year with the strengthening of the Boule after Ephialtes’ 
reform of the Areopagos in 461 B.C.11_ This would not conflict 
with Meritt’s interpretation ** of the formulae in the Parthenon 
accounts which seemed to require an independent conciliar year 
and a non-coterminous calendar for this period 447-432 B. C., 
an interpretation which Dinsmoor has rejected.** 

Meritt has recently abandoned his previous theory that the 
introduction of the solar year was intimately connected with the 
reforms of Cleisthenes because of certain evidence drawn from 
the sixth year of the accounts (J.G., 17, 338) connected by 
Dinsmoor with the bronze statue of Athena Promachos, a work 
which is to be dated in the fifties.‘* In the sixth year of these 


* Keil, op. cit., pp. 74-5. 

7™Meritt, Ath. Cal., pp. 72, 124-6; id., Cl. Ph., XXV (1930), p. 243. 

§Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 327, n. 1. Cf. Cavaignac, R.#.A., XXXI 
(1929), p. 216. 

® Meritt, A. F. D., pp. 152-3. 

10 Kahrstedt, Unter. z. Magistratur, p. 84. 

11 Kahrstedt, op. cit., p. 88. Cavaignac, loc. cit. 

12 Meritt, Ath. Cal., pp. 124-126; id., A. F.D., p. 152, n. 2; id., Hesp., 
V (1936), p. 377 and n. 1. 

18 Dinsmoor, op cit., p. 327, n. 1. 

14 Meritt, Hesp., V (1936), pp. 362-380; id., apud Schweigert, Hesp., 
VII (1938), p. 267. 
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accounts, a total salary equal to 11,780 obols was paid to the 
epistatai, their scribe, and the public slave who assisted them." 
It is Meritt’s opinion that “Such salary was reckoned on a 
daily basis and accumulated steadily throughout their year of 
office.” 7 On this principle we are permitted mathematically 
only 31 obols for the daily pay and 380 days for the reckoning 
of “their year of office.” The year of 380 days could not be 
considered as an independent conciliar year of the solar length 
which we meet later during the Archidamian war. Rather must 
we regard it as an approximation of 384 days, an intercalary civil 
year; this approximation is supported by analogy. For, in the 
late fourth century (J. G., II*, 1635, 1. 76 and J. G., II*, 1673, 
1. 60) we observe a daily salary of one and two drachmae respec- 
tively for thirteen months (an intercalary year) with totals of 
390 and 780 drachmae for the year. Though Keil mistakenly 
thought that this was evidence of a prytany year of 390 days,” 
Meritt believes that in the fourth century the year of thirteen 
months was reckoned as if it had 390 days (each month being 
regarded as containing 30 days), but in the fifth century as if it 
had 380 (each prytany being regarded as containing 38 days). 
In the Promachos accounts the salary is equal to 11,780 obols, 
a sum exactly divisible by the ten prytanies; and the resulting 
sum of 1,178 obols would suggest that the average prytany con- 
tained 38 days and that the actual daily salary was 31 obols. 
Because of this length for the average prytany one might infer 
with Meritt that in this year the conciliar year was coterminous 
with an intercalary lunar year of 384 days. This would also be 
the year of accounts for the epistatai; but this would not reveal 
whether the accounting year was the civil, the conciliar, or the 
Panathenaic year, since in coterminous years the various types 
of year cannot be distinguished by the number of days in the 
year. It is a fact, however, that the Promachos accounts for the 
sixth year imply that the ten prytanies equaled 384 days, a fact 
which demands that the civil and conciliar years be coterminous 
at this period. Since, therefore, Meritt believed that the first 


1° The text, after Meritt, op. cit., of I.G., 17, 338 col. II, 72ff. 
emorjdareor cali ypauua)|r[é humeplére. 

16 Meritt, Hesp., V (1936), p. 375. 

17 Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), pp. 78-79; cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, 
p. 325. 
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year of the Parthenon accounts (447/6) was non-coterminous, 
the independent conciliar year was introduced between the sixth 
year of the Promachos accounts and the first year of the 
Parthenon accounts. 

The character of the year in the Parthenon and Propylaea 
accounts is of the utmost significance. Meritt has claimed that 
the calendar at that time was non-coterminous. This arose from 
a desire to explain a rather curious pair of circumstances. 

1) With regard to the date ante quem, Meritt maintains his 
earlier argument from the formula of dating in the Parthenon 
accounts.'® Here the various years are dated not only by the 
mention of the Boule through its first secretary but also, for the 
last five years, and also in the corresponding five years of the 
Propylaea accounts, by the name of the eponymous archon. 
This awkward dating, it was explained, would only be necessary 
when the two types of year, represented by archon and Boule, 
were non-coterminous. Meritt had noted that for the first ten 
years the Parthenon accounts were dated by the Boule alone, but 
thought that the earlier formulae had the same value for his 
theory as the later double dated accounts.1® Busolt had already 
made good use of this evidence.”° 


2) Unlike the Promachos accounts the rating of the year in 
the Parthenon and Propylaea accounts was by month. Later, 
in the Erechtheum accounts, when the years are known to be 
coterminous, the rating of the year was again by prytany.” 
The inference that Meritt draws from this contrasting usage is 
that the accounts of the Parthenon and Propylaea belong to non- 
coterminous years as follows: ** 


Promachos accounts prytany rating ** coterminous years 
Parthenon “ monthly “* non- “ si 
Erechtheum “ prytany 


“ 


18 Meritt, Ath. Cal., pp. 124-6; Meritt, Cl. Ph., XXV (1930), p. 243. 

19 Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 125, n. 1. 

2° Busolt, Gr. Staats., p. 1052, n. 3, as quoted infra, p. 444. 

21 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 348; Meritt, A. F.D., p. 108; id., Hesp., V 
(1936), p. 377. 

*2 Meritt, op. cit., p. 378. 247.G., 17, 339-353. 

*8 Meritt, op. cit., pp. 375 ff. 25 7.G., 17, 363-367. 

767, G., 12, 373: frag. 10 col. II, 1. 3 in The Erechtheum, p. 321 and 
frag. 26 ll. 1-2 in The Erechtheum, p. 418. 
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But the first of these facts, the double dating by eponymous 
archon and Boule, would fit equally well if the civil and conciliar 
years were coterminous. Indeed, in 409/8 B.C. when the calen- 
dar was coterminous, the Erechtheum accounts were rated by 
the prytany ** but dated by archon and Boule.** 

The second curious fact apparently identifying the prytany 
rating with coterminous years and the monthly rating with non- 
coterminous years is subjective.*® For, while the prytany rating 
would necessarily be used in a conciliar or fiscal year if the 
years were non-coterminous, yet in a coterminous year either 
rating might prevail. Indeed, in 421/0, when the year is now 
unanimously considered non-coterminous, we have a document 
(I. G., I?, 8370/1) dated by both the archon and the Boule,®° but 
the rating was apparently by prytany.** In other words, the 
use of prytany rating in the coterminous period and of months 
in the non-coterminous period was no more consistently observed 
than was the use of the double dating formula in the non- 
coterminous period alone.** In the variation from prytany to 
monthly rating one may see a change in the number of payroll 
periods, of economic rather than calendar significance. In non- 
coterminous years the two types of year could only be divisible 
by their own formative units. It would be practically impossible 
to maintain for long this double division by which payments 
were made and debts were paid. In the resulting confusion, 
we may see a factor in the discarding of the separate conciliar 
year.** 

Meritt has shown us the value of considering the relationship 
of the fiscal period to the ratable year. Proceeding in the same 
manner, we may investigate the year for which the building 
epistatat kept accounts.** 


27 See note 26 supra. 6 7.G., 1°, 372 ll. 5-7. 

2° These two criteria, it should be noted, contradict each other in the 
Hephaistos and Erechtheum inscriptions, ef. n. 32. 

1, 370 i. &. 

81 7,G., 1°, 370 1. 6. The fifth prytany, when work began, indicates 
that the fiscal period was the prytany rather than the month. Such 
accounts should have been and always were rated by month or prytany. 

8? Difficulties arise from the following comparisons: J.G@., 1°, 370, 
1. 5 with 1. 6; I. G., 1°, 373, ete.; ef. n. 28. 

83 Aristophanes, Clouds, 16-17, 756. 

** For the epistatat, see: The Erechtheum, frag. XXVIII, 1. 29, p. 420; 
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In the accounts for the statues of Athena and Hephaistos in 
the year 421/0, it is stated that the work began in the fifth 
prytany. Contracts were honored from fixed points which it 
was the duty of the epistatai to reveal. Wages and salaries were 
being paid upon the same conditions and recorded in fiscal 
periods. It is necessary then to interpret the dating of the 
accounts of Athena and Hephaistos in one of four ways: *** 


1) The first fiscal period began with the first day of the fifth 
prytany and ended with the last day of the same prytany. 

2) The first fiscal period began at some unspecified time in 
the fifth prytany and ended in the fifth prytany. 

3) The first fiscal period began with the first day of one of 
two unspecified months in the fifth prytany and ended with the 
last day of the same month in an unspecified prytany. 

4) The first fiscal period began at some unspecified time in 
one of two unspecified months and ended with the last day of 
the same month in an unspecified prytany. 


Interpretations 3 and 4 are ambiguous and absurd. The others 
(1 and 2) are supported by the brief description “in the fifth 
prytany” and, as Dinsmoor advises me, by analogy with the 
prytany-rated Erechtheum accounts. Between these (1 and 2) 
it is impossible to decide with confidence. The fiscal ‘period in 
this non-coterminous year was then a prytany and the last fiscal 
period coincided with the end of the conciliar year. Since a 
non-coterminous year could be rated only by its own formative 
unit (months for the civil year and prytanies for the conciliar 
year), the accounting year of the epistatat was conciliar.*® 

Another conclusive fact lies in the rather unusual amendment 
of I. G., I?, 24 where Hestiaios, without agreeing with the pre- 
vious remarks and perhaps giving the impression that he dis- 
agrees, makes a proposal in which it is possible to see one of the 


I.G., 17, 24; 54; 88; R.-H., II, col. 550 (under architectura by Puch- 
stein); R.-H., VI, col. 202 under epistatai by Szanto); Welter, A. ., 
XLVIII, pp. 190-1; Bannier, B.P.W. (1915), col. 1615. The Boule 
was restricted in its dealings with the epistatai. Their probouleuma 
must be passed by the demos. 

84a Even if Menekles is transferred to 416/5, the same cogency prevails. 

°° This interpretation of the accounts I.G., 1°, 370, 1. 6 has already 
been made by Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 124. But cf. Hesp., V (1936), pp. 
377-8 where, ignoring his previous work, he argues that the epistatai 
held office for the civil year. This argument has been met above, p. 438. 
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reasons for the delay in the erection of the temple of Athena 
Nike. 

Heoruaios tpés avdpas hedréo8 

at Bodés* tovtos per[a] Kaddrxpa 

[ro]s xovyypadoavtas ér[Weixoar | 

[ce Bor]e& 


It is of little significance that the board of three lacks the 
general title of epistatai; it is more important that it does work 
which would properly be regarded as the function of the building 
epistatai.2® Since the board of three was selected from the Boule, 
its term of office would not outlast that of the Boule. 

At this point a more tenuous phase of the problem must be 
introduced. There were at Athens several boards and officials 
serving for various types of year: conciliar, Panathenaic, and 
civil. According as one sees relationships between the building 
epistatat and these boards, one may urge the identity of the terms 
for which the epistatai and the related board served. Since 
many people in a private and public capacity were called 
epistatai, the relationship of name, previously called general, 
should not lead to such identity, for thus were called the daily 
chairmen of the prytanies, the tamiat-epistatai of Eleusis ** and 
Apollo,®* and a host of others. 

The usual fiscal year was the conciliar year.*® Besides it may 
be adduced from the legal and business connections between the 
Boule and the board of epistatat that they had an identical term 
of office. J. G., I?, 54 reads: 

héros av ard 6] 
Arylorov xpeudro[v he dyoyé TOs mpuTdves 
hou av Adx] 
mputaved [ev Sdvar wept adrov tev és rev 
mporev Tov | 
kupiov ov pera 7a huepa, tev Bodev 
dy Soxe aya | 


3. ~ ~ 
Oov rou Senor rou *ADe[vatov howos dv 


[ME 
Seuia yiyverau... 


8° Welter, A. M., XLVIII, pp. 190-191. 
87 These held office for varying periods. 
“7.0, 1. f. 8° Cf. note 3. 
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The interest of the Boule is apparent: pedepia 
ylyverat. Its examination of the work and finances of the 
epistatat seems more than routine, and would be best performed 
if the two terms of office were coterminous. In J. G., I?, 88, 
despite the disturbed contexts, we see the Boule working along 
with the epistatat.*® Boule, epistatai, and architect must have 
shared the same financial and technical problems and I think 
that these yearly officials served for the same type of year, all 
entering and leaving office at the same time. This period would 
be, of course, the conciliar year. 

Busolt recognized that the Boule appointed the epistatat, 
worked with them, and supervised their expenditures. Further- 
more, the accounts of the epistatai in the Parthenon accounts 
were dated by the Boule alone for the first ten years. It was 
not until 437 B.C. that the archon’s name was added. The 
Boule, or members of it, sometimes took over duties properly 
belonging to the epistatai. On this evidence, Busolt concluded 
that the epistatai changed yearly with the conciliar year, whether 
this was coterminous or non-coterminous with the civil year.** 
His choice has been corroborated by more of the same subjective 
but nevertheless conclusive evidence.*? 

This is in agreement with Meritt’s earlier conclusion: “in 
the Erechtheum the accounts are clearly based on the senatorial 
year.” Meritt again, on the same page,** refers to the “ building 
accounts of the Parthenon and Propylaea ” as “those records of 
receipt and expense which ran throughout the senatorial year.” 
Meritt again: “ Public works and commissions and commissions 
elected to have charge of public works were also dated in the 
fourth century merely by the name of the eponymous archon. To 
my mind this implies that the year of the ten prytanies, which 
as representatives of the senate and the Sjpuos had charge of the 
public works, was sufficiently well dated by the name of the 
archon.” #4 


“1 Busolt, Gr. Staats., p. 1052 and n. 3. 

42*EXevormaxd, I, p. 177 (Gnomon, IX [1933], p. 428); The Hrech- 
theum, frag. XXVI; cf. note 34. 

*8 Ath. Cal., p. 125. 

*4 Ath. Cal., p. 126. 
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We must agree then with Busolt: “Die Datierung weist 
zugleich auf die Bedeutung des Rates fiir die Bauten hin.” * 

One possibility for the year of the epistatai has not been 
discussed, the Panathenaic year. We know of prytany ratings 
in both the coterminous and non-coterminous period. It is 
impossible, however, to reconcile a prytany rating with a Pana- 
thenaic year either in the coterminous or non-coterminous period. 
Furthermore, there could not be any logical relationship between 
the building epistatai of the Propylaea, for instance, and the 
religious year of Athena.*® 

It is pertinent to study the part that the treasurers of Athena 
play in the accounts of the epistatat. They are to “ manage” 
the work.*7 The regular phrase Aéupa rapa reveals this 
“management ” as purely paternal: They merely had the right to 
pay the bills. 

The year of accounts at the time the Parthenon was built 
has been shown to be conciliar. The accounts themselves state 
that pay-day came with the new moon; hence the calendar at 
the time was coterminous, for upon no other condition can one 
call the first and the last payroll period of a conciliar year a 
month. 

The calendar was not only coterminous at the beginning of 
the Parthenon accounts, but it continued to be coterminous for 
the fourteenth year of these accounts (434-3 B.C.). For the 
fifteenth year (433-2) we have no information concerning the 
fiscal period. We are only one year, however, before Meton’s 
reform of the calendar. When one considers the resemblance 
between the independent conciliar year and the solar, one may 
well assume coterminousness for the year 433/2 as well, and, 
following Dinsmoor’s ** logical association of the introduction of 
the independent conciliar year with the reform of 432, say in all 
seriousness that it “ von dem Metonischen Werk beherrscht sei.” 


MILTON GIFFLER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


45 Busolt, Gr. Staats., p. 1052, n. 3. 

46 The accounts of the loans of the treasurers of Athena to the state 
were not rated by the prytany but were dated by the conciliar year. 
These journal accounts, unlike those of the building epistatai, were 
never published compendiously. 

1°, 1.38. 48 Also cf. Cavaignae, loc. cit. 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF VALUE. 


This paper is designed to refute a hitherto unchallenged 
dictum of Karl Marx? that Aristotle had no “ concept of value.” 
This statement is surprising, not only because it is demonstrably 
false, but also because Marx had a deep respect for Aristotle as 
“the greatest thinker of antiquity ”*; and because he was fam- 
iliar with two* out of the three passages in the Aristotelian 
corpus dealing with economic problems. It is true that Aris- 
totle did not arrive at the labor theory of value; but even in his 
earliest thought on the subject, there is a definite “concept of 
value.” Yet if Marx is mistaken, modern commentators err no 
less seriously in reading into Aristotle views which are deriva- 
tive, at the earliest, from later Peripatetic thought, and at the 
latest, from the emphasis which Marx put on the equivalent 
form of value. “ Bourgeois” economists are largely indebted 
to Marx for their stress on production costs, and through them, 
commentators like the late Professor Stewart have inherited a 
bias which unfortunately has been easily strengthened by using 
for purposes of exegesis the interpretations of Aristotle per- 
petrated by the author of the Magna Moralia, the Paraphrasts, 
and the ancient critics. 

For both Plato and Aristotle, labor is something which has 
value, not something which gives value. In the Republic * Plato 
mentions “wages” (u0fds) as the “price” (run) of what 
Marx would call “labor power” (icyvs), and in the Politics ® 
Aristotle quietly takes over this belief in labor as a commodity, 
by including “ wage labor” (yic@apvia) along with “ commerce ” 
(€uropia) and “usury” (roxucpds) as kinds of chrematistic. 
“ Chrematistic ” here is not unjustly rendered as “ mercantile 
capitalism,” and therefore to a modern economist, it may seem 
paradoxical that the wage laborer is called a capitalist; but that 
is the general view of antiquity, and in subscribing to it, Aris- 
totle is not perhaps particularly obliged to the Academy. 


1 Capital (Untermann’s translation), p. 69. 

2 Op. cit., p. 446. 

3 Nicomachean Ethics, V, 5 (see p. 68); and Politics I, 8; 9 (see p. 
170, note 1). He does not discuss Magna Moralia, I, 33. 

* 371le 4-5. 5 1258b 20-27. 
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But Plato ® mentioned “labor ” (zévos) in another sense which 
Aristotle at least by implication wholly rejects in the Politics. 
Plato had his eye on a society of free workers who produced 
goods, for themselves or for each other, with their own hands; 
he recognized that the production of such goods consumed both 
“time and labor ” (xpdvos te kai révos), and he goes on to suggest 
that labor-time is something which should be divided on the 
basis of craft. Aristotle, of course, made extensive use of the 
idea of “crafts” or réxva: to describe his general philosophical 
position, but for this very reason it is surprising that in the 
Politics there is no mention of a division of labor. In fact, the 
distinctions which he makes relegate labor as a whole from the 
province of “ natural wealth-getting ” Kata piow). 

Aristotle’s famous distinction’ between economic and chre- 
matistic is really only a tentative dichotomy, introduced as the 
starting point of his discussion. This method of approach is a 
disturbing one, because it seems to involve the author, as it 
does the reader, in a great deal of confusion; yet most of the 
apparent contradictions (e.g. between books I and II) can be 
reconciled, if only we remember that Aristotle frequently uses 
the same word, now as the name of a genus, now as the name of 
a species, and sometimes even as the name of a subspecies. His 
final classification includes, I think, three kinds of ypypatiorixyn 
(in the generic sense): (1) oixovoyixy or economic (in the 
specific sense), (2) xamyAuyn or petaBAnrixy (in the specific sense) 
or chrematistic (in the specific sense), and a mean® between 
the two which includes “lumbering ” (tAoropia) and “ mining” 
(peraAAevrixy). (2) includes the three forms of “ acquisition” 
) mentioned above (éyzropia, TOKLO LOS, and pucBapvia ) 
and perhaps a fourth,® povorwAia; (1), if we may borrow from 
another classification, includes the life “of the herdsman” 
(vopadixos), “the farmer” (yewpyuds), “the brigand” (Ago- 
tpixos), “the fisherman ” and “ the hunter” (@npev- 
vuods).2° Now in describing economic or natural chrematistic, 
Aristotle is attending to a slave society, and so far is labor or 
its division from being natural that the voyadiKds is said to 


Republic 369e 2-370a 4. 
71256a 3 ff. ® 1259a 19-21. 


8 1258b 27-31. 10 1256b 1-2. 
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acquire his wealth “without labor” (dvev wdvov).14 “True 
wealth ” (zAovros ddnfwds) is defined as a “quantity of tools” 
(épydévev and, although Aristotle does not actually 
present this as a reason, since slaves are only “live tools” 
(Eupvxa Spyava),** no labor is necessary to make the tools pro- 
ductive. They work themselves, and there is good reason on 
these premises for thinking that wealth is provided “by nature 
herself ” (im’ airns tis ** and not by zévos. 

On the other hand, in chrematistic (2) and probably in (3) 
there is no room, at least in some cases, for wdvos as a source of 
wealth, except as a commodity, for “ trade” (xaznduxy) is based 
on mutual cheating (dz’ dAAyjAwv).1° Aristotle objects to profit, 
not as unearned increment, but as double gain: firstly, in excess 
of the mean; and secondly, in excess of the loser’s share. The 
wealth peculiar to these kinds of acquisition is a “quantity of 
money ” (vopicpatos and its source is neither 
nor zovos, but simple injustice. 

In the Politics then Aristotle accepts labor as a commodity, 
but unlike Plato, he rejects it as a source of wealth. Now Plato 
stopped short of describing labor as a creator of value, and if he 
had been pressed, it is clear?” that yxpeta, human “need” or 
“demand ” would have been presented as his “ concept of value.” 
It is interesting that in the Politics Aristotle does not follow 
up this line of thought; in fact, he seems to reject ypeta as con- 
sciously as he does wévos, but simply by disregarding it. It is 
mentioned only once in his discussion, and then it does not seem 
to have its technical meaning. Neither Plato nor Aristotle ever 
uses dgia 1® or dpery ?® in the sense of “ economic value”; these 
words belong only to the technical vocabulary of the later com- 
mentators, but Aristotle formulates at least what we should call 
“theories of value.” In the Politics a constant emphasis on 
“use ” or xpjots shows that this, and not xpeéa, is the value-creat- 
ing element. The function of economic is 76 ypyoacba,?° and 
“property ” although “ generally private ” (dAws , 


11 1256a 32. 

12 1256b 36. 15 1258b 2. 

18 1253b 28. 18 1257b 8-9. 

4 1256b 8. 17 Op. cit., 369c 10. 
*8 Cf. the Paraphrast Heliodorus passim. 

7° Cf. Michael Ephesius passim. 20 1256a 12. 
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should be “ common ” (xowai) “in relation to use” (rH xpyoe).72 
The use of a thing, according to Aristotle, is “twofold” 
(Srry) 72: for example, a shoe has two uses, its “wear” 
(trddeors) and its “use in exchange” (xpjows peraBAnrin). 
In either case it is used “as a shoe” (7 tddyua), and we 
gather that the value of the shoe, even in exchange, lies in what 
Marx would call its use-value. In the Politics Aristotle, like 
Marx, finds a “concept of value” in the relative form, only 
he finds it in ypyorts, not in zovos. 

To this “utility” theory of value, there is the obvious ob- 
jection that even a shoe can have no value in free exchange 
unless there is a demand for it; a shoe is really useful only in 
so far as it fulfils a human want: xpjors is related so closely to 
xpeca that the two words are often synonymous. The same 
objection can be made to any theory of value which finds the 
“concept of value ” on the left-hand side of the value equation: 
Professor Ely,?* for example, protests against the labor theory 
of value on the basis that a machine for blowing soap bubbles, 
however costly to produce, would be valueless, because there is 
no demand for it. These objections imply that the equivalent 
form of value likewise represents a “ concept of value,” namely, 
demand, which must be taken into account. Perhaps Aristotle, 
when he wrote the Politics, and Marx, when he wrote Das 
Kapital, would have acknowledged that demand is necessary 
for exchange; yet each would have maintained that there was 
something on the other side of the equation more fundamental 
for the creation of value: in the case of the Greek thinker, use; 
in the case of the German economist, labor. Today the objec- 
tion cited loses much of its force through the practical disappear- 
ance of free exchange and the artificial creation of demand; but 
in antiquity, the obvious loss of exchange value in cases of over- 
production must have been discomforting to a man of Aristotle’s 
empirical inclinations. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle follows up logically 7*8 
a line of thought developed in the Politics, and by so doing, 
arrives at a different theory of value. In the Politics ** he had 


21 1263a 26-39. 22 1257a 6. 
28 Outlines of Economics (N. Y., 1926), pp. 178-9. 
23B See Addendum. 24 1263a 26. 
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held that “ property ” (xrjoes) should be “in a way common ” 
(ros xowat), and in the Nicomachean Ethics ** he holds that the 
“communion ” (xowwvia) which makes that possible depends on 
“exchange” (dAAayy); exchange in turn on an “ equality” 
(icd7ns) of both persons and commodities; and the equality of 
commodities on their “commensurability” (ocvpperpia). This 
commensurability can never be genuine, for houses and beds are 
not really “comparable” (ovpBAnra),”® that is, homogeneous ; 
but “in relation to need” (pds ryv xpetav), they can become 
“commensurable ” (ovpperpa) if they are measured by “some 
unit ” (é& 7) of value.2?7 And this unit of value he finds to be 
nothing else than “need” or “demand” (xpeia) itself.?® It is 
no longer, in his opinion, the “use” (xpos) of a house which 
creates its value, but rather the “demand” (xpeia) for a house, 
which is represented by the equivalent form of value on the right- 
hand side of the value equation ; and it does not matter, he says, 
whether the equivalent form is shoes or money. 

Money, however, is the usual “representative of demand ” 
(trdAAaypa THs xpeias),”° by acting as a “ measurement” (pérpov 
or péoov) *° of value. In the Politics Aristotle had traced ** 
the historical development of money from its existence as a 
“commodity ” (6 rév xpyoivwv) to its use as token coinage, and 
there was expressed a conviction that money was closely associ- 
ated with all reprehensible forms of chrematistic; he felt that 
money had deserted its natural function as a medium of exchange 
to become the “ beginning and the end of exchange” (crorxeiov 
kal mépas THs dAAayns) : °* to use Marx’s formulae, the ordinary 
process of exchange became money-commodity-money, and money- 
money in cases of “usury ” (roxioyés) where money, by a false 
etymology,®* was represented as the illegitimate “ offspring ” 
(réxos) of money. In the Nicomachean Ethics ** bad etymology 
is again employed to enforce the suggestion that “money” 
(voucpa) is only “conventional” (véu), but on the whole it 
is regarded as a fair measure of value, and there has disappeared 
completely the view that there is something indecent about any 


75 1133b 17-18. 8° 1133a 19-22; b 21-22. 
7° 1133a 19. 81 1257a 35-41 

1133b 18-21. 82 1257b 23. 

78 1133a 25-27. 38 1258b 5-7. 

7° 1133a 29. 84 1133a 30-31. 
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exchange with which money is connected. Yet it is at the most 
a “surety for future exchange” (éyyuyrys ris peddovons 
dAAay7js),*° and the representative of “demand” (xpeia) which 
is at bottom the real unit of value. 

It is clear then that, contrary to the view of Karl Marx, 
Aristotle has a very definite “concept of value.” Marx seems 
to have ruled out this possibility more or less on a priori grounds 
by suggesting ** that Aristotle was prevented by the peculiar 
conditions of a slave society from discovering the labor theory 
of value. Aristotle, he believes, was constrained by his environ- 
ment to believe in the inequality of men and of their labor 
powers, and for that reason could not recognize labor as a “ con- 
cept of value.” This reasoning is fallacious for several reasons: 
in the first place, ypeia is as much a “concept of value” for 
Aristotle as labor is for Marx; secondly, Aristotle is not describ- 
ing a slave society in the Nicomachean Ethics as he was in the 
Politics: his carpenter and shoemaker are free workers exchang- 
ing their own products; and thirdly, Aristotle insists quite as 
strenuously as Marx on the equality of the persons involved in a 
transaction. In fact, this insistence has resulted in an attempt 
by commentators, ancient and modern, to read into his views a 
labor theory of value. 

The author of the Magna Moralia ** does seem to suggest that 
a man’s deserts should be proportionate to his toil, and Profes- 
sor Stewart,** for example, took this hint to interpret the state- 
ment in the Nicomachean Ethics *° that it is necessary to equate 
not only the commodities (raira) but also the persons (rovrovs) 
involved in the exchange. This procedure is entirely unjustified, 
not only because the Magna Moralia is post-Aristotelian and in 
any case does not warrant so bold an interpretation, but also 
because the statement in the Nicomachean Ethics is explained 
quite differently in its own context. There is not the slightest 
reference to wévos, and a close reading of the passage shows that 
the equation of persons is to result, not from an evaluation of 
the labor contributed, but simply from an evaluation of the com- 
modities offered. The equation of producers is a direct conse- 


85 1133b 10-12. 

8° Op. cit., p. 69. 87 1193b 39-1194a 6. 

88 Notes (Oxford, 1892), vol. I, pp. 449, note 1; 453; 459; 460; 464. 
8° 1133a 13-18. 
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quence of the equation of goods. When Aristotle says that the 
persons must be equated, he means only that for purposes of 
exchange no account is to be taken of any inequality of status; 
they stand as equals in exchange as soon as their commodities 
are equalized. This is the only possible explanation, outside of 
an unlikely corruption, which would account for the abrupt 
transition from the subject of persons to that of things *° and 
for his use of the conjunction 80; he says: dAAa rovrous Sei 
icacOnvar, 816 ovpBAnta Sei ws civar, dv éotlv GAAayy. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle has a “concept of value” (pace 
Marx), namely xpeia, but not (pace Stewart) two concepts of 
value, namely wévos and xpeia. 


ADDENDUM. 


23B. This very fact suggests that Hth. Nic. V is later than Pol. I 
and II. On Jaeger’s calculus, the reverse should be true, since the 
economic doctrine of the Politics is farther from Plato. My argument 
contains the possible implication that his theory of Aristotle’s develop- 
ment is wrong. Perhaps in the first flush of enthusiasm over his 
academic independence, Aristotle was more eager to part company with 
the views of his master; while, as time progressed, he became less 
anxious to play the recalcitrant pupil, and, at the height of his powers, 
attained that critical objectivity which alone should stand as the final 
criterion of his intellectual growth. 


VAN JOHNSON. 
Turts CoLuEGE. 
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The present inscription is the first part of a decree honoring 
an officer in the army of one of the Ptolemies, in charge of 
the district of Maronea, for his efforts in saving the region 
including the island of Samothrace from the attack of some 
barbarians, possibly Gauls. Some vital points of the text are 
rather obscure and must always remain so because of the unfortu- 
nate history of the stone during the last three years. These 


1 The stone was discovered by a farmer in the fields near his summer 
home at the seaward end of the gully leading down from the vaulted 
propylon of the ancient city of Samothrace. The discovery was made 
probably in July of 1935, although the veracity of the farmer has, in 
the light of further developments, been thrown into considerable doubt. 
In August of the same year the island was visited by each of the 
collaborators in this article separately and unknown to each other. 
At that time the stone was in perfect preservation, and most of the 
letters were clearly visible, but some, particularly in lines 1 and 2, 14 
and 15, and 34, were illegible because of solution or erosion of the face 
of the stone. Mr. Bakalakis, however, was able to get an excellent 
photograph of the inscription, and I, who had more time at my disposal, 
was able to make a fair copy of most of the visible letters. Mr. 
Bakalakis also made a copy, from which a few letters not read by me 
can be restored. 

In the summer of 1936 Miss Margaret MacVeagh, who was planning 
a trip including a stop at the island, agreed to supply me with a squeeze 
of the inscription. The farmer, however, made some difficulties for her, 
so that her attempt was not entirely successful. The obvious interest 
held by the marble for foreigners aroused some suspicions in the mind 
of the farmer, who failed to carry the block to the recognized authorities, 
but broke it up, apparently in the desire to ascertain whether or not it 
actually contained something of value in its interior. 

Reports of this mutilation reached me, and in the spring of 1938 
Mr. Bakalakis and I obtained, through the generous cooperation of 
Mr. Oikonomos, then Director of the Division of Fine Arts and Arch- 
aeology in the Ministry of Education, permission to bring the stone to 
Athens. This feat was accomplished, although it was by then almost 
too late to be of use, for some of the fragments are irretrievably lost, 
and weathering has reduced the legible letters to a tiny fraction of the 
original number. The inscription is now temporarily in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens, awaiting return to Samothrace when proper care of 
the antiquities of the island is assured. 

The following article is thus based almost entirely on the two copies 
made in 1935, and on Mr. Bakalakis’ photograph. Enough letters are 
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points, however, can be decided with fair probability in most 
cases by the evidence still at hand. 

The stone is a block of white marble, coarse grained and 
probably Thasian. As preserved it is 1.03 m. in height, including 
the moulding at the top. The inscribed surface is 0.95 m. in 
height, 0.35 m. wide at the top, and 0.375 m. wide at the bottom. 
The thickness is approximately 0.12 m.; the back is roughly 
worked with the exception of a narrow dressed surface along 
each vertical edge. The text is not complete on the preserved 
block, which was apparently cut off at the bottom, possibly for 
use as a cover slab in a drain such as that found in the recent 
excavations in Samothrace.? The letters are about 0.015 m. in 
height, well cut, with some suggestion of apices, especially on 
the sigma and the chi. The inscription is not stoichedon; the 
size and spacing of the letters decreases somewhat in the course 
of the document. 


Aeds TI[o]Avxdpns [A] coxa 

pous elev * “Ezrivixos 

6 retaypévos Tov Ba 

otrAéws 

Mapoveias, roXirns dv Kai 

diros xai ebvovs [8] 


Kat Ta mpOs Tovs ed 


oeBas Staxeipevos, 


10 xpetas wapexdpevos Kal 
~ ~ \ - 
Kowne THe Kal idia[e] Tois 


preserved on the stone to confirm some of the restored readings. Both 
Mr. Bakalakis and I realize that the inscription should have a more 
complete study at the hands of specialists in Hellenistic history, but an 
edition of the material in our possession must first be made. 

In the course of the three years during which the inscription has 
been under study many persons have taken an interest of one sort or 
another in it, and many of their suggestions have had an influence on 
the final form. Among these should be mentioned Dr. Charles Edson 
and Professor F. P. Johnson. Two of the most difficult problems, re- 
sulting from the incomplete and defective preservation of the text, 
yielded ultimately only to the ability of Professor B. D. Meritt. 

(Signed) Robert L. Scranton 


2Cf. Lehmann-Hartleben, “ Excavations in Samothrace,”’ A.J.A., 
XLITI (1939), p. 144. 
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éevt[vy ]xavover tov 
tov év ob[S]evi agi[ovpe | 
vov avrréy[w]v rou 
15 évxwpioy pepdy 
tov BapBdpwv 
macav orovdnv Kai po] 
Ovpiay mapéoxero eis [6 
20 re rovs 
Adovras Kai katamdATas 
kai BéAn kal rods | 
tovros* tLe] Savei 
oat xpnuata eis Tovs 
25 ods Toijs] duapvAdéaow 
Bpadéow 76 xwpiov 
cev BovdAdpevos axdAova 
mparrewv TOU ai 
péoet Kai Tois 
30 [re] xa[i] rLo]i[s mpos 
[r]yv [ixer]eias re dao 
otaXelons mpos adrov éda 
[rnp ]éorLov] xatpois dvayxators 


Resolved by the Council; Polychares, son of Leochares, 
Basileus, made the motion: 

Whereas Epinikos, commander on behalf of the King Ptolemy 
over Maronea, a citizen and friend and sympathetic toward 
the people, and in matters respecting the gods piously 
disposed, has continued to offer services both toward the 
city publicly and privately toward those citizens who en- 
treated him, in no case concerning the expected services 
disputing with the assembly ; 

and when the country districts were attacked at the hands 
of the barbarians he showed all energy and zeal for their 
safety, sending soldiers for garrisons and catapults and 
munitions and men to use them; 

and when petitioned to lend money for the wages of those 
guarding the district later he assented, desiring continu- 
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ously to act according to the pleasure of the king and with 
especial distinction and philanthropies toward the city; 
and when petition was sent to him he loaned money without 
interest for food, in times of need -—--—-—--—-— 


Lines 1-2: The prescript presents some problems. The letters 
were so faint at the time of discovery that neither copy is by 
any means complete, and the copies vary slightly. The restora- 
tion given fits the letters which can be read certainly, and seems 
reasonable enough.* A similar prescript occurs in J.G., XII, 
8, 15%. Polychares, son of Leochares, is apparently not other- 
wise known as basilews in Samothrace, nor is his name reported 
from other localities. Leochares his father likewise appears for 
the first time in our inscription. The basileus appears in all 
Samothracian inscriptions as making the motion. Whether he 
was a civil or religious magistrate is uncertain. 

Iine 3: Epinikos, the Ptolemaic commander at Maronea, is 
a third new personality. 

Lines 5-6: The phrase ézi Mapwveias indicates the territory in 
Epinikos’ charge. In J.G., XII, 8, 156, lines 2 to 4, we are 
similarly informed about Hippomedon the Spartan, although éwi 
is omitted. The use of éri is perhaps unusual, but the con- 
struction is clear enough. 

Lines 6-13: These include the usual formulae in which the 
usual virtues of honored persons are listed. There is nothing in 
them to excite interest; the general thought and expression are 
paralleled throughout the group of similar decrees from Sa- 
mothrace (I. G., XII, 8, 150-159). 

Iine 12: This line seems too short, but the reading is certain. 

Lines 18-14: The restoration of these lines is particularly 
difficult, and may not be correct. In line 14 Scranton read 
avriAey-v from the stone, although the photograph seems to show 
that two letters between the first nu and lambda would be 
crowded. 

Lines 15-16: It is here that we find the key to the historical 
interpretation of the document before us. Unfortunately line 15 


? Both Bakalakis and Scranton read nu for rho in TI[o]\vx4pns, but 
Meritt’s emendation, based on probability and the presence of the -xapns 
root in the father’s name, is probably better. 
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cannot be restored with certainty, although we give what seems 
the most probable restoration. At present the letters are illegible, 
and in the condition of the stone when first seen only a few 
scattered letters could clearly be made out. The photograph is 
of some assistance in establishing certain letters, and the balance 
of all considerations makes the restoration offered plausible and 
probable, if not certain.* 

The word BapBdpwv is easily read, even today. The characters 
are all well preserved, and make no difficulties. The word follow- 
ing is less certain, but zoAcwoupevwy seems the best solution. It 
is unfortunate that nothing more is said that would serve to 
identify the enemy, for the identification might give some clue 
as to the date of the text. If these barbarians were Gauls, it 
would be natural to assume that the events referred to occurred 
during the great invasion of the Gauls, which began in 279 B.C. 
and continued for several years following until they were finally 
ejected from Hellenistic soil in 275 B.C. If they were not 
Gauls, the events may have occurred at any period during the 
following two centuries when the Thracian hill dwellers con- 
stituted a perpetual menace to the coastal regions. The formula 
is close to that of J.G., XII, 8, 156, dated in 239-223 B.C.; 
the similarity in tone and content would draw them even closer 
together, suggesting that Hippomedon and Epinikos were partici- 
pants in the same affair. We may also note the use in both 
decrees of the very unusual word Bpadéow. On the other hand, 
the formula of our decree is much more consistently organized, 
with all formal phrases at the first, and the special circumstances 
separate. This would suggest a different secretary; hence a 
different year, and possibly a different occasion. Moreover, the 
letter forms of our inscription seem closer to those of J. G., XII, 
8, 150, honoring Lysimachus and dated in the years 288-281 
before Christ. Most significant are the alpha and the sigma. 
In our inscription the cross bar of the alpha is straight; it is 
so in the earlier dated text, but in the Hippomedon inscription 
the alphas are consistently supplied with broken cross bars, a 
characteristic which seems to be shared by all of the later 
Samothracian inscriptions. In the sigma of our text the bars 
at the top and bottom are horizontal or slightly sloping; in the 


‘The restoration is suggested by Professor B. D. Meritt. 
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Hippomedon text, the corresponding bars are apparently always 
sloping, whereas the Lysimachus inscription has both types. 

The balance of the evidence would favor a period between the 
two, and in view of our lack of definite information, we are 
probably safest in dating it after the middle of the third century, 
possibly with the Hippomedon inscription in ca. 239-223 B.C. 

Lines 16-34: These lines give a vivid picture of the mobiliza- 
tion of the Hellenistic war machine—vivid enough in the com- 
pact style of the decree. It is closely paralleled, as noted above, 
by J. G., XII, 8, 156, lines 9-13. 

Iines 18-19: Professor Meritt suggests the restoration for 
these lines. 

Lines 24-25: Professor Meritt would prefer the syllabic divi- 
sion pio-Povs, but theta seems on the stone to be visible at the 
end of the line 24. The reading rois is preferred by Meritt. 
The original transcript seemed to show space for three or four 
letters between ro and diuapvAdéaow, but the suggestion rod[ros] 
is apparently difficult to justify. 

Line 26: Bpadéow. In the notes to J. G., XII, 8, 156, line 12, 
this is made equivalent to iorepotow. It means here “ in later 
times,” rather than “late in coming.” The implication here is 
that the danger continued long after the first attack of the enemy 
had been fended off, and guards were left stationed throughout 
the countryside. 

Line 29: The word zpoirepeuévors does not seem to occur else- 
where. It would appear to be a double compound of éym, using 
the second aorist participle of that word as it occurs in com- 
pounds. The construction, at least, is paralleled in SV. J. G.,° 
443, line 16. 

Inne 31: Any of several words would fill the space after r7]|s; 
BonBeias would fit as well as ixereias. On this restoration depends 
the sense, and since no restoration can be certain, it might have 
been better to leave the question open, although what seems the 
most likely interpretation is given. 

Lines 33-84: The construction of line 33 and the restoration 
of line 34 are somewhat obscure. The letters are now invisible, 
but on the original reading they could be made out with some 
clarity as here represented. It may have to do with the pro- 
visioning of a besieged town or some other army, or, if we restore 
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Boneias or the like in line 31, of a body of reinforcements sent to 
Epinikos. 

As the document, in so far as it is preserved, deals entirely 
with the works of Epinikos, and no beginning has been made on 
the resolution of the Council in regard to the honors to be given 
to him, we may assume that the preserved text is only one half 
or two thirds of the original document. The conclusion of the 
recital of Epinikos’ deeds and the designation of the honors 
would appear on the missing part of the inscription, which may 
yet be recovered in the excavations in Samothrace undertaken 
by Professor Lehmann-Hartleben. 


GEORGE BAKALAKIS, 
Rosert L. SCRANTON. 


NOTES ON THE DESTRUCTION OF TWO ROMAN 
VILLAS. 


Two cases of the destruction of Roman dwellings in the time 
of the Empire are of interest. One of these was the home of the 
wealthy knight, Vedius Pollio, a friend of Augustus and notori- 
ous for his luxury and cruelty. Of the razing to the ground of 
Pollio’s villa the Prosopographia imperu Romani? remarks, 
“Augustus domum eius diruit, ne qua memoria elus in urbe 
extaret.” Similarly Gardthausen writes, “ Als Vedius Pollio im 
Jahre 739/15 starb, da stellte sich heraus, dass er den Kaiser zu 
seinem Erben eingesetzt hatte mit der Bedingung, irgend einen 
Monumentalbau zu Ehren des Todten ausfiihren zu lassen. 
Augustus hatte das weder erwartet, noch gewitinscht. Der Name 
des Vedius Pollio war so verrufen, dass Augustus ihn so bald wie 
moglich der Vergessenheit iibergeben wollte.”* For the state- 
ments of Gardthausen which are given above in italics there is 
apparently no evidence whatsoever. . 

Only two sources bear on the tearing down of the villa. Ovid, 
after describing the grandeur of the villa, writes, 


Haec aequata solo est, nullo sub crimine regni, 
Sed quia luxuria visa nocere sua. 

Sustinuit tantas operum subvertere moles 
Totque suas heres perdere Caesar opes.* 


Ovid then concludes with the statement that that is the way to 
exercise the censorship; that is the way to set an example, when 
the judge does himself what he admonishes others to do. Ovid, 
therefore, would have his readers believe that Augustus, when he 
received the villa as an inheritance, razed it to the ground 
because it was too luxurious. 

Dio,® the other source, informs us that Vedius in his testa- 
ment left many bequests to many persons. “To Augustus he 
left a large part of his estate together with Pausilypon, the place 
between Neapolis and Puteoli, with instructions that a very 


1 Cf. Pros. Imp. Rom., III, pp. 390-391. 

IIT, p. 391. 

5 Augustus und seine Zeit (1896), I, 2, p. 1031. 
* Fasti, VI, 637 ff. SLIV, 23. 
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beautiful work be constructed for the public (76 re Sjuw mepuxaddés 
Epyov KeXevoas). Augustus razed Pollio’s house to 
. the ground on the pretext of preparing for the erection of the 
other structure, but really with the purpose that Pollio should 
have no monument in the city; and he built a colonnade, in- 
scribing on it the name, not of Pollio, but of Livia.” 

It is a fact that neither Ovid nor Dio affords any evidence that 
Pollio stipulated that the public work bear his name, nor do 
they give any hint that Augustus did not expect to be one of 
Pollio’s heirs or that the inheritance was distasteful to him. On 
these two points Gardthausen’s affirmations must be corrected. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that Pollio and Augustus 
were good friends. It would indeed have been unusual, in view 
of the usages of the tizae, for Augustus not to have been men- 
tioned in the will of his friend, and the omission of his name 
would probably have caused the emperor not pleasure but pain. 

The facts given in our sources are the following: Augustus 
received a large inheritance from his friend Pollio, with instruc- 
tions that he erect a very beautiful public work. Augustus 
accepted the inheritance and carried out the terms of the will: 
he tore down Pollio’s villa in Rome and gave as his reason for the 
act the fact that he was preparing for the erection of the other 
structure, the colonnade which he actually built on the site and 
dedicated in the name of Livia, his wife. 

Dio has given us Augustus’ own reason for the destruction of 
the villa, a reason which was quite in accord with the terms of 
Pollio’s will. Against this we have the statement of Ovid and 
of Dio (who likely enough got the idea from Ovid or from some- 
one who followed Ovid) that Augustus really wanted to censure 
the memory of his friend. It is the word of Augustus against 
the word of Ovid and Dio; the story of Ovid bears all the ear- 
marks of gossip, doubtless due to the very real general detesta- 
tion of the cruelty and luxury of Pollio. That people did talk 
about the luxury of Pollio for a long time to come is suggested 
by the fact that Tacitus includes among the reproaches aimed at 
Augustus after his death “ Vedii Pollionis luxus.” 

In line 643 of the Fasti Ovid said that the house of Pollio was 
not destroyed because of high treason (nullo sub crimine regnt). 


* Pliny, NV. H., IX, 77, refers to Pollio as ew amicis Divi Augusti. 
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He was here referring to the practice of sometimes including in 
the punishment of a person found guilty of high treason the 
destruction of his house, one form of damnatio memoriae." 
Cases of the destruction of the house of the condemned are 
attested only for the time of the Republic. Dio Cassius * states 
that in his time this form of punishment was no longer em- 
ployed. Vittinghoff,® however, points out that the evidence con- 
cerning penalties in the individual case is inadequate. Was the 
penalty, then, applied during the early Empire? 

The words of Ovid that Pollio’s house was destroyed not be- 
cause of high treason suggest that the razing of the house of a 
person condemned for perduellio would, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, have been quite possible. Furthermore, there may have been 
such. a case during the reign of Caligula. The evidence is 
limited to the following passage in Seneca’s De Ira: *° 


“C. enim Caesar villam in Herculanensi pulcherrimam, quia 
mater sua aliquando in illa custodita erat, diruit fecitque eius 
per hoc notabilem fortunam; stantem enim praenavigabamus, 
nunc causa dirutae quaeritur.” 


We know that the Elder Agrippina after her trial and condem- 
nation in 29 A. D. was exiled to the island of Pandateria, where 
she died in 33 and whence her son, Caligula, transported her 
ashes in 37 to Rome for burial in the Mausoleum of Augustus.** 
Two problems arise. When was Agrippina imprisoned in the 
villa at Herculaneum, if her place of exile was Pandateria? And 
was the fact that she had been imprisoned in the villa the real 
cause for its destruction or was her imprisonment there more or 
less a coincidence ? 

There are three possibilities as to the time when Agrippina 
was held under guard at the villa, just before or during her 
trial, immediately after the trial and before she was dispatched 
to the island, or at some time during her exile. A passage in 
Suetonius’ Life of Tiberius ** lends weight to the last mentioned 


7 Cf. Vittinghoff, Der Staatsfeind in der rémischen Kaiserzeit (1936), 
p. 13 and Brecht, “ perduellio” in R.-H. (1937), XX XVII, col. 631. 
®¥Frg. 26, 1 Boiss. I, p. 83. 
® Loc. cit. 21, 5. 

1 For the sources, cf. Pros. Imp. Rom., III, p. 444. 
22 LXIV. 
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possibility: Suetonius states that Tiberius, after the exile of his 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren, never moved them anywhere 
except in fetters and in a tightly closed litter, while a guard of 
soldiers kept any who met them on the road from looking at 
them or even from stopping as they went by. It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that during her exile Agrippina was shifted 
one or more times from Pandateria and that it was on such an 
occasion that she was for some time imprisoned in the Hercu- 
lanean villa. 

Seneca mentions the razing of the villa as an example of 
anger. The wanton destruction of the villa merely because his 
mother, years before, had at one time been kept in it under 
guard accords well with the picture of the mad, capricious 
Caligula which our sources, hostile to him, have handed down. 
Recently Balsdon** has in many instances found logical and 
convincing explanations for actions of the emperor which hostile 
writers had so warped or so interpreted as to make them seem 
the deeds of a madman. The story of the apparently wanton 
destruction of the villa may belong to the hostile tradition which 
Balsdon has ably assailed. 

An explanation of the razing of the villa is here offered merely 
as a suggestion. Can the villa in question have been the prop- 
erty of someone condemned under Caligula for high treason? 
In such a case the razing to the ground of the dwelling would 
have good precedent in the procedure of Republican Rome as 
part of the damnation of the memory of the person convicted. 
Thus the coincidence that Agrippina had once been imprisoned 
in the villa would afford ready material for concocting another 
story about the madness of Caligula. It would seem reasonable 
to believe that the villa at the time of Agrippina’s incarceration 
belonged to the emperor. It may later through gift or sale have 
passed from imperial possession. 


KENNETH Scort. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


18 The Emperor Gaius (1934). 


INDO-EUROPEAN PREVOCALIC S IN MACEDONIAN. 


If it can be shown that IE prevocalic s, or rather initial s before 
vowels and intervocalic s, became A in Macedonian, as it did in 
all Greek dialects, we would have one good reason to think that 
Macedonian was, if not a Greek dialect, as O. Hoffmann tried to 
show,’ at least not merely an eastern Illyrian dialect that was 
somewhat hellenized, but a distinctive IE branch that might be 
set midway between Greek and Illyrian.* It is therefore of 
interest that Schwyzer * quotes, apparently with approval, Hoff- 
mann’s equation of Macedonian éfav “swine” with Lat. suem. 
He does not discuss Macedonian h-<IE s- but quotes the word 
to illustrate Macedonian interchange of o and wu. However, if 
this equation is correct for o< IE wu, it must also be correct for 
IE s->h-. In fairness to the critical reader he might have added 
that, first, 6cav is absolutely the only form that Hoffmann could 
muster for the alleged change of s- to h-; secondly, that in order 
to arrive at it, Hoffmann had doubly to emend the Hesychian 
gloss which he quotes, for what Hesychius (or rather our version 
of him) enters is not é¢av but yérav. It seems proper to emend 
y to ¢ in Hesychian glosses, when there is something to be gained, 
but for a theoretically archaic letter for h-(*hogav in archetype) 
to show up as a corrupted y- and a -f- as a corrupted -r- as well 
is beyond easy credence. 

Schwyzer’s use of this created word day is all the harder to 
understand as he quotes from Kretschmer what looks like rather 
satisfactory evidence that intervocalic IE -s- remained in Mace- 


1See O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und thr Volkstum, 
1906. 

2 We know that intervocalic s remained in Illyrian from such names 
as Isarcus: Goth. eisarn (W.P., I, 4), Avdoavxadrel, Ausancalione, 
Anausaro (Hans Krahe, Die alten balkanillyrischen geographischen 


Namen, 1925, p. 82) and Vescleves-is<IE *klewes- (W.P., I, 310). 
Many Illyrian names with initial prevocalic s, such as Senta, Sextus, 
Seaxticus, Sewto (these last are almost certainly not Latin in origin), 
Salvia, have every appearance of possessing IE s- (see lists in Krahe, 
op. cit. and Lexikon altillyrischer Personennamen, 1929). 

®’See Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, allgemeiner Teil und 
Lautlehre, 1934, p. 69; digest of phonological evidence bearing on Mace- 
donian, with literature, pp. 69-71. 
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donian in its voiced form -z-, if -g- can be so interpreted in 
adila “ Silberpappel ”: Span. aliso < Germanic, presumably Visi- 
gothic, *alisa (cf. German Erle, OHG elwra < WGerm. *alizé).* 
In other words, Schwyzer implies that IE s- before vowels 
becomes Macedonian h- but that intervocalic -s- appears as Mace- 
donian -z-. There is no logical reason why such might not be 
the case but it seems to be against general experience in IE. In 
Latin and Umbrian IE s- remains but intervocalic -s- is rhota- 
cized to -r-, via -z-. Similarly, in West and North Germanic 
initial IE s- remains but intervocalic -s-, when the stress did not 
immediately precede (Verner’s law), became voiced to -2->-r-. 
Again, in Old Irish IE s- remains (aside from lenition in 
sentence sandhi) but intervocalic -s- becomes -h->-zero-.° The 
last instance is particularly instructive because it exactly re- 
verses the supposed treatment of IE s in Macedonian. Such 
parallel instances still further weaken the force of Hoffmann’s 
evidence. The existence of other Macedonian glosses with inter- 
vocalic -s- naturally proves nothing unless we can show that -s- 
is referable to IE -s-. Thus, Macedonian xavoia “ broad-brimmed 
felt hat” ® almost certainly derives from an earlier *kauts- (or 
*kaudz-) <*kaut¥- (or *kaud’-), i.e. *kaut- (or *kaud-) with 
final dental assibilated by originally following -y-; cf. Tokharian 
A koc, B kauc “high, upward” < pre-Tokh. *kaut-y- (original 
*kaud-y- would level to *kaut-y- before further developing to 
*kauc-).7 (The point of this comparison is contained in Hoff- 
mann’s description: “die xavoia, wie unsere Filzhiite, einen 
besonderen Kopfdeckel und einen nach oben gekriimmten breiten 
Rand besass.”’) 

There is, further a statistical argument which can be urged 
against Hoffmann. If we are to believe that IE prevocalic s- 
became Macedonian h-, there ought to be a fair sprinkling of 


*Schwyzer, p. 69, note 3; and cf. W. P., I, 151. 

5 See R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-irischen, p. 79. 

® Hoffmann, op. cit., pp. 55-58, particularly p. 56. 

™These Tokh. words are not immediately referable to Germanic 
*hauha- “high,” though perhaps ultimately related. See G. S. Lane, 
“ Problems of Tocharian Phonology,” Language, XIV, p. 26 (read *qoug- 
for *quog-). This is by no means an isolated example of special cor- 
respondence between Tokharian and Illyrian (including Macedonian), 
as I hope to show in detail at another time. 
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initial ‘- in the some 140 Macedonian glosses we possess because 
of the great frequency of s- as an IE initial, regardless of 
whether we could etymologize such examples or not and allowing 
for textual corruption. Now, of the 36 Old Macedonian entries 
under a- in Hoffmann’s monograph, not one has 4-, all have a-; 
but of 77% “ Macedonian” names (borrowed from Greek or, if 
genuinely Macedonian, given in our sources in Greek form), y 
have ‘A-. For New Macedonian * two cases in a- are entered 


(ajacpovs and Gos) out of 4 in a-, but these, needless to say, 
are merely due to the orthographic conservatism of the Koiné 


throughout its history. Of 4 Old Macedonian entries for «-, one 
has é-, i.e. éraipos, almost obviously a Greek loan-word; of 21 
names, 5 have ‘E-. Of 4 Old Macedonian entries for :-, none 
has t-; of 6 names, 4 have ‘I-, all in ‘Iwzo-. There is one Mace- 
donian gloss in 7-: jpepodpopas, again an obvious loanword, if 
only because of 7 instead of a; of 6 names, 5 have ‘H-. There 
is no Macedonian gloss in é- and none in 6- unless we accept 
Hoffmann’s emended é¢av; of 7 names, 1 has ‘O-. There is one 
gloss in d-, none in i-; and one name in ‘Y-. There is neither 
gloss nor name in w-. In summary, there is not a single example 
of a genuine Macedonian word beginning with h-, quite aside 
from the problem of whether such words, if they existed, owed 
their h- to IE s- or not. All this looks bad for Macedonian 
“érav,” which should obviously be restored to the original yérav 
of our source, even if we can do nothing with the IE placement 
of this word at present. 

We have, then, no evidence whatever for a Macedonian treat- 
ment of IE s which is parallel to its treatment of Greek and some 
slight positive evidence that IE s was preserved intervocalically 
as -2-; by analogical inference we shall have to assume that it was 
preserved initially, even though we cannot as yet give satisfactory 
etymologies of words with prevocalic initial s- in Macedonian.®° 


EDWARD SAPIR. 
YaLeE UNIVERSITY. 


® Present-day Macedonian Greek is a development of the Koiné but 
has a number of interesting survivals of the old Macedonian language. 

® See, e.g., genuine Macedonian personal names (Sabattaras, Sippas, 
Sirras) in Krahe’s material. 
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TI. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS AND 
T. VETURIUS GRACCHUS SEMPRONIANUS. 


In 204 B.C. a certain Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, almost cer- 
tainly the son of the like-named consul of 215 and 213, was 
codpted into the augural college at what was for that period a 
very early age (Livy, XXIX, 38, 7). We hear nothing more of 
him until his death in the plague of 174 (Livy, XLI, 21, 9). 
Although his elevation to the priesthood while unusually young 
may have been due to the eminence of his deceased father, he 
must have been a youth of some considerable promise, and we 
can assume with much probability that it was ill health that kept 
him inactive during the years in which his cousins, P. and Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus (the relationship is as certain as anything 
of the kind can be without express ancient evidence) were play- 
ing more important roles in public life. At his death his place 
in the college of augurs was taken by one whom Livy (XLI, 21, 
9) calls 'f. Veturius Gracchus Sempronianus. 

The name is peculiar but not impossible in its form. If a 
man who had no cognomen adopted a son, the adopted son 
might take the praenomen and nomen of the adoptive father, 
keep his cognomen unchanged, and add a second cognomen 
formed from his old nomen.* T. Veturius Gracchus Sempro- 
nianus might thus have been born a Sempronius Gracchus and 
have been adopted by a T. Veturius who had no cognomen. The 
difficulty is that the gens Veturia was patrician,? and its mem- 
bers must regularly have had cognomina. It has been suggested 
that the name is wrong and that it should be T. Veturius Gracchi 
f. Sempronianus or T. Veturius Philo Sempronianus. If the 
latter were correct the second augur would be by blood the son of 
the first but by adoption the son of T. Veturius Philo, the consul 
of 206.° 


1 Marquardt, Vie Privée des Romains, I, p. 19, note 3. 

2 Fr. Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien, pp. 123, 126- 
8, 131, seems to me to have proved this clearly against the view of 
Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen, I, p. 120, who believes that there was 
a plebeian gens of the same name. 

8 Miinzer, op. cit., p. 130 and in R.-H., Ila, 1403, s. v. “ Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus, No. 52.” For other opinions see the notes on Livy, XLI, 21, 
9 in Drakenborch’s edition. 
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These suggestions, however, do not touch upon the real diffi- 
culty which lies, not in the form of the name, but in the fact it 
makes a member of the patrician gens Veturia succeed to the 
place in the college previously held by a plebeian. Of the nine 
members of the college, five had to be plebeian while the other 
four could be either plebeian or patrician. It was quite possible 
for a plebeian to take the place of a patrician or a patrician that 
of a plebeian, but only in the four positions that could be held 
by men of either class. At this time there were already four 
patrician members,®° and the plebeian Sempronius must have 
been followed by another plebeian. May I suggest that one letter 
has been dropped from the abbreviated praenomen, the nomen 
and the second cognomen have been confused, and the name 
should be Ti. Sempronius Gracchus Veturianus? The second 
augur would then be by birth indeed a member of the patrician 
family of Veturii, but by adoption the plebeian son of his prede- 
cessor. Such adoption of a patrician by a plebeian may have 
been rare but was not unknown at that period.® 

If this admittedly hazardous reconstruction is accepted we 
note a striking similarity between the careers of the sons of the 
victors of Beneventum and Zama. The younger Scipio also was 
an augur but because of poor health took no part in public life, 
and in default of natural issue he also adopted a son who in 
time became an augur, quite possibly filling the vacancy left by 
the death of his adoptive father. 

Russet M. GEER. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


* Marquardt, Culte chez les Romains, II, p. 109; Mommsen, op. cit., I, 
pp. 80-83; Wissowa in R.-H., II, 2316, s. v. “ Augures.” 

5 They were L. Quinctius Flamininus, 213 (Livy, XXV, 2, 2) to 170 
(Livy, XLITI, 11, 13); C. Claudius Pulcher, 195 (Livy, XX XIII, 44, 3) 
to 167 (Livy, XLV, 44, 3); L. Aemilius Paullus, about 192 (Livy, 
XXXV, 10, 11; Plutarch, Aemilius, 3) to 160 (Livy, per. 46); and P. 
Cornelius Scipio, 180 (Livy XL, 42, 13) to some date after the end of 
the extant books of Livy (Miinzer in R.-H., IV, 1437, s.v. “P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, No. 331”). Cf. the “ Fastes Auguraux” in Marquardt, 
Culte, II, pp. 128-9. This list is an addition by the French translator and 
has to be used with extreme care. In addition to other misprints, most 
of the dates of death on p. 129 are opposite the wrong names. 

* The son of the patrician T. Manlius Torquatus, consul in 165, was 
adopted by a plebeian D. Junius Silanus (Livy, per. 54; Cicero, de 
Finibus, I, 24; ef. Mommsen, op. cit., I, p. 75). 


ON THE EPHESIAN DEBTOR LAW OF 85 B. Ce 


The famous inscription, of which I here reproduce lines 21-34, 
was engraved when the Ephesians, outraged at the excesses of 
Mithridates, determined to return to the Roman alliance and to 
resist the king. 


tax mpoedpwv Kal Tov ypappatews TIS 
BovAjs *AoxAnmddov *AokAnmddov rod EvBovAidov, 
yelAapévov tov oTparyyav érel Tov peyloTwv 


~ ~ ~ / \ ~ / \ ~ ~ 


TALS Kal TOIS KATOLKOVOL THY TE TOAL Kal THY xwpav avayKaloV éoTL 
TOU mpdypatos dvyKovt[os eis] Thy Kal 
Kal 
play tov te iepov “Aprép[idos Kai] Tis Kal THS Xopas 
rods 
pev éxyeypappévovs 7) mapa| | iepov 7 Sy 
wal Aw ei |var évtipovs Kai 
Tas x[a] 
~ 
apos i[e] 
[plas xatadixas 7 Snpooias 7 7) 
| 
~ ~ ~ 
TpOTwL mavTas Kal elvar aKUpous Tas Kat’ avTOV 
mpages KTX. 


A squeeze, which Professor Meritt had made for his collection 
at the Institute for Advanced Study, reveals that the lacuna 


EpiT1ions: Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéologique (1870), 
136a. E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions (1882), 205. W. 
Dittenberger, S.J.G.2 (1883), 253. Th. Reinach, Mithridate Hupator 
(1890), pp. 463-465, No. 13. A. Dareste, B. Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques (1891), I, pp. 22- 
29. Ch. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques (1900), 496. W. Ditten- 
berger, S.I.G.? (1908), 329 with additional notes by A. Wilhelm. F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen in Dittenberger, 8.J.G.* (1917), 742. Aoppr- 
TIONAL COMMENTARY: K. Latte, Heiliges Recht (1920), p. 50. Ch. 
Picard, Ephése et Claros (1922), p. 85. T. R. S. Broughton, Hconomic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (1938), pp. 559 f. and 890-2. 
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in line 27 is not extensive enough to admit all the restoration 
dynxovt[os ets te] of Waddington, and that the lacuna in line 29 
amounts to the loss of only five normal-sized letters or of five 
normal-sized letters and an iota. Thus Waddington’s restoration 
mapa|yeypap.]uévovs may be eliminated. The legal inappropriate- 
ness of Waddington’s restoration was pointed out by the editors 
of the Recueil des inscriptions juridiques, but curiously enough 
they attributed the error not to Waddington but to the stone- 
cutter. Accordingly, they deleted the whole phrase 4 zapa[ye- 
ypap.]uevovs, and this extraordinary solution has been accepted by 
subsequent editors. 

The first article, that contained in lines 28 to 31, concerns 
those against whom the penalty has already been applied after 
execution on the property has failed. The situation may be 
contrasted with the type of case envisaged in the second article 
(lines 31-34), where judgment has already been given against 
the persons concerned, but execution on the property has not 
yet been applied or not yet proved impossible. In the first 
article, accordingly, two extreme penalties are mentioned, of 
which one is the loss of privileges by expulsion from the list 
of citizens, as Waddington recognized, and possibly from the 
list of residents. The descriptive participle in line 29 is quite 
clearly éxyeypappevouvs balanced by the noun éxypadds in line 31. 
To assume, as the compilers of the Recueil des inscriptions 
juridiques and subsequent editors have done, that the stonecutter 
made a mistake, once in writing éxyeypappevous for éyyeypappévovs, 
and a second time in writing éexypadds for éyypadds, is both very 
forced and unnecessary, because aripia, accompanied by other 
penalties, was a common punishment for elusive state debtors 
at Athens and elsewhere, and because expulsion from the citizen 
body meant dripia. 

The treatment of state debtors everywhere differed of course 
considerably from the treatment of private debtors. In places 
like Athens where execution against the person was not admis- 
sible in the case of private debts, it was customary for public 
debts, and the rest of the Greek world offers numerous examples 
of its application * with the result that the unfortunate debtor 


2 Egon Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, I (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 495-531. 
Idem, R.-E., Supplementband VI (1935), 56-59. 
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was imprisoned or even sold into slavery across the frontier. 
Imprisonment for debt (zapadiddvar eis 76 mpaxtdépeov Or mapa- 
kAciew), &@ common practice of the first centuries before and 
after Christ, is, I believe, the other penalty to which article 1 
refers. 

Hence, the two sections concerned may be translated: 

§1 That those whose names have been erased from the rolls 
by sacred or public accountants or who have been imprisoned 
by them, be again in possession of their rights and privileges, 
and that (a) the sentences against them of erasure from the 
rolls and (b) the records of debt be invalid. 

§2 That those against whose names sacred or public judg- 
ments, sacred or public fines, or other debts have in any way 
been noted, be all released from their obligations, and that the 
instruments of execution against them be invalid. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THREE EMENDATIONS IN SENECA’S LETTERS. 


Nothing could be more outwardly reassuring than the serried 
lines of the beautiful typography of Achille Beltrami’s edizione 
nazionale (1931) of the Hpistulae Morales of Seneca. But the 
fact remains, as those who devote any serious study to this work 
know only too well, that the apparently level surface of the high- 
way is scarred with many holes, some larger, some smaller, but 
all troublesome, except perhaps to persons travelling at a high 
rate of speed. Three attempts are here presented towards a con- 
stitution of a more rational text. The references in brackets 
immediately following the letter and paragraph number are to 
the page and line in Hense’s second edition (Teubner, 1914). 


XX, 11 (64, 12): nec ego, Epicure, ¢ angulus si iste pauper con- 
tempturus sit divitias si in illas inciderit. 


The corrupt reading is common to all the MSS. Beltrami? 
(app. crit. ad loc.) gives a detailed account of the many con- 
jectural restorations, some of which are more amusing than im- 
pressive. I venture to suggest that the reading nearest the MS 
tradition which will at the same time fit the sense of the pas- 


THREE EMENDATIONS IN SENECA’S LETTERS. AY1 


sage is an ullas [si], that is: “ Whether that poor man of yours 
is going to despise any riches at all if he happens to drop into 
them.” As Beltrami suggests, Seneca’s reply is spoken with 
rising temper ; in reply to the suggestion that your rich man who 
has merely practised poverty as an amateur would not handle 
poverty very well if he dropped into it by some mischance 
Seneca asserts that the pauper would sell out his principles and 
his estate of poverty at almost any figure, being really enamored 
of riches and eager to enjoy the first sample of them that comes 
his way, even though it may actually be very inadequate in 
amount. He simply will not be able to resist any riches. Cer- 
tainly if Beltrami is right about the rising temper with which 
this view is delivered, it will be agreed that ullas is very effec- 
tively placed to convey a sense of scorn. The [sz] needs no com- 
ment, being readily enthetic between ullas and iste. 


XCI, 3 (398, 5) : haec omnia Liberalis nostri adfectum inclinant 
adversus sua firmum et erectum. 


The QBA consensus is inclinandum. I suspect the true text 
at that point to be inclinant nondum (aidum, that is); “ all 
these things are bending the spirit of Liberalis, which is not yet 
steadfast and upright.” The text as I read it does not need to 
be considered as a rebuke to Liberalis; his trials have been excep- 
tional, and it is no occasion for surprise that he has bent under 
them (§ 1: movere hic casus quemlibet posset). None the less 
he has bent, and consequently we must conclude that he is 
nondum firmus et erectus. Indeed Liberalis has his own doubts 
about himself; cf. again §1: quae res (i.e. the destruction of 
Lugudunum by fire) effecit ut firmitatem animi sui quaerat, 
where what he is wondering about is whether after all he does 
possess the quality of one who is firmus. The same discovery 
might under certain circumstances be made about any of us, 
and the rest of the letter is devoted to picturing the nature and 
the extent of the calamities against which we ought anticipa- 
tively to steel ourselves, in the hope that, should they come upon 
us, we might be found “ steadfast and upright.” 

I join Beltrami (both editions) in reading <u.eva for sua; the 
same conjecture has been independently offered by K. Busche, 
Ph. W., XLIV (1924), col. 695. Against ordinary things 
Liberalis is firmus et erectus, but nondum adversus saeva, 
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“savage disasters ” like the total destruction of one’s own be- 
loved city in a single night. 


CXIV, 2(547, 16): quemadmodum autem uniuscuiusque actio 
dicenti similis est, sic genus dicendi ali- 
quando imitatur publicos mores. 


But where dicenti is read above, the MSS QBApr. show 
dicendi; dicenti is found only in the later “ inferior ” MSS, and 
represents an attempt to make a possible reading out of dicendi, 
impossible as the text stood. That dicenti could be regarded as 
possible is proved in our own time by Beltrami’s explanation, 
carried in both his editions, that it means, by a brachyology, 
dicentis tpsius verbis. I suppose that Beltrami takes actio to 
mean “delivery,” but Summers (Select Letters of Seneca, p. 
138, footnote) points out that in Seneca actio is regularly used 
in the philosophical sense “line of conduct,” “ course of action,” 
not “delivery ” in the rhetorical sense, and such is quite defi- 
nitely my own impression. 

Having regard to the MS dicendi I feel that the quemad- 
modum clause must say, for intelligibility, something like this: 
“just as a man’s way of speaking is like his course of life.” In 
other words I regard dicendi as perfectly sound; its controlling 
word however is lost. But it would have to be something like 
via or modus or ratio, and with actio already present in the 
sentence, ratio is the most hopeful selection. Read therefore: 
quemadmodum autem uniuscuiusque actio<n ratio> dicendi 
similis est, and the explanation of dicendt is at once clear, as also 
the reason for the loss of its controlling word. The translation 
reads: “ But just as the manner of speaking of each one of us is 
like his course of conduct, so the fashion of oratory at times 
imitates the prevailing moral standards.” Thus we have a 
chiastic arrangement of the essential features of both the sub- 
ordinate and the main clauses, actio, ratio dicendi, genus dicendi, 
publict mores; the verb parallelism comes through similis est, 
imitatur. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 


OI Af HPAKAEOYS IN EPICTETUS AND LUCIAN. 


Students of Greek athletics have long known the technical 
meaning of the phrase of a¢’ ‘Hpaxdéous, and a full discussion of 
the subject was presented by Friedrich Kindscher in 1845.* 
Heracles was said to have won both in wrestling and in the 
pancratium on the same day at the first Olympics. This prodi- 
gious feat was duplicated only seven times in the later history 
of the Olympics, and those who achieved it were recorded on a 
special list as the “successors of Heracles,” oi ad’ ‘Hpaxdéovs 
(mparos, Sevrepos, xtA.).2 Somehow, perhaps through the fault 
of the lexica, editors and translators of Greek texts have con- 
sistently failed to understand the phrase. It is not yet too late 
for it to be included in the addenda of Liddell-Scott-Jones s. v. 
“HpakAjs. 

One passage which has not been fully understood because of 
difficulty with this phrase is in Epictetus (II, 18, 22), in praise 
of the self-control of Socrates: ofav vikny mote 
éxeivos €avTov, ola toaTos ad’ ‘HpaxAéovs éyévero* 


iva tis, vy Tovs Beovs, Sixaiws adrov “ xaipe, mapddo€e, 


Tos TUKTas Kal TayKpaTiacTas Ode SpotouSs 
avrois, Tovs povouaxous. The word zéoros is here properly used to 
refer to the serial enumeration of the successors of Heracles. 
Equally appropriate is the zapadoée, for, as Kindscher pointed 
out, just this particular epithet and no other was bestowed, 
honoris causa, on a “ successor of Heracles.” ® 

Lucian (Vera Historia, II, 22) makes jesting allusion to 
* Games of the Dead,” in the course of which rdAnv pév évixynoev 
Kapos 6 ad’ ‘HpaxXéous ’Odvocéa rod oredpdvov Kataywviodpevos. 
The editors and translators from Hemsterhusius to the present 
seem to be unanimous in the interpretation that Carus was a 
Heraclid. Now while ancient mythographers ascribe to Heracles 


1“ Die herakleischen Doppelsieger zu Olympia,” Archiv fiir Philol. u. 
Paedag. = Newe Jbb. fiir Philol. u. Paedag., Supplementhd. XI (1845), 
pp. 392-411. 

? Besides the article by Kindscher, see the brief statement by E. N. 
Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1930), p. 105. 

Kindscher, p. 392: Solch ein Gliicklicher hiess wapddofos oder mapa- 
Sogovixns. 
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from 68 to 72 children, a Heraclid named Carus is unknown. 
Nor could the learning of Gruppe* unearth any memorabilis 
Caranus Heraclides, such as was postulated by Gronovius in 
emending the Kapos to Kdpavos.° Much better, and probably 
correct, is the emendation long ago proposed by Palmerius: 
Kdrpos. Emendationem palmarem Palmeri! The first “ succes- 
sor of Heracles” was Caprus of Elis,® and it is surely to him 
that Lucian refers, even if the spelling Kapos be retained in the 
text. It might be added that the Armenian version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon gives another variant spelling for this Olympic victor: 
Kapos. The prevailing bewilderment of the commentators on 
this passage of Lucian may be illustrated by Allinson’s utterly 
inappropriate note ad locum: * “ Kapos: unknown unless it be the 
Roman poet in Ovid Epist. ex Ponto 4, 16.” 

In another passage of Lucian (Quom. hist. conscr., 9), which 
alludes to Nicostratus, the seventh and last of the successors of 
Heracles,® the translators again warp the sense of the passage. 
Thus Jacobus Micyllus in his Latin version (Francoforti, 1538) 
gives: Nihil vetat ab Hercule prognatum esse Nicostratum alum ; 
and H. W. Fowler renders freely, “a Nicostratus gets his recog- 
nition as a Heracles.” 

The proverbial character of the “successors of Heracles” is 
shown in a passage missed by Kindscher. Galen (Protrept. ad 
artes, 13, 36) roughly quotes an unnamed poet to the following 
effect: °AAA’ odd trav ad’ ‘Hpaxdéovs tis 7 Aé€ovTos 
ioxuporepos av davein. 

CLARENCE A. FORBES. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


* R.-E., Suppl. III, cols. 1091-4. 

5 No Kdpavos is to be found in Roscher. Nevertheless Harmon and 
Nilén have adopted Gronovius’ reading. 

*H. Swoboda, R.-E., X, cols. 1921-2, s.v. Kapros. Caprus is called 
6 devrepos in Eusebius’ Chronicon, where Heracles himself is counted as 
first in the list. 

* Lucian, Selected Writings (Boston, 1905), p. 71. 

® Stein, R.-H., XVII, col. 543, s.v. Nikostratos (no. 11). 
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WALTER Marc. Der Charakter in der Sprache der friihgriechi- 
schen Dichtung (Semonides Homer Pindar). (Kieler 
Arbeiten zur klassischen Philologie, Heft 1.) Wiirzburg, 
Konrad Triltsch, 1938. Pp. 105. 


The word character, as term for what the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica defines as “the moral and mental qualities of an indi- 
vidual human being, the sum of those qualities which distinguish 
him as a personality,” was first used by Theophrastus. The 
conception of a character is borne out by the obvious fact that 
some individuals have and keep throughout their lives a distinc- 
tive way of acting, behaving, and feeling. Thus everyone con- 
fidently assumes the existence of such a thing and uses the term 
character freely. But scarcely anyone possesses a definite idea 
about the mechanism by which it is supposed to work. This is 
certainly true of the present reviewer and probably of Mr. Marg 
as well, All that we think we know is that having a character 
depends on having a personality, or vice versa—whatever that 
may mean. 

The book under review consists of three parts. The first care- 
fully explains, line by line, Semonides’ iambos on womankind ; 
the second and third study the problem of character in Homer 
and Pindar respectively. The author frankly admits that parts 
ii and iii are “ mehr skizziert als bis ins einzelne durchgefiihrt.” 
It is true that they are lacking in clear precision, full circumspec- 
tion, and solid consistency. In the unfinished form, however, 
is presented a considerable amount of keen observation and 
original thought. Essential peculiarities of the early Greek men- 
tality are discussed in an interesting and suggestive way. The 
book contains a great number of good remarks, though their con- 
nection is sometimes rather loose and their mutual relation none 
too well defined. Some of the statements, however, are only 
half-true, as the author has stopped short of bringing his studies 
to final maturity. 

The chapter on Homer is impaired by the author’s contention 
that in the epic, in contrast to Pindar, the notion character is 
not only missing from the poets’ vocabulary but also non-existent 
in their conscious minds.2 Marg readily admits, and indeed 
points out, that frequently in Homer persons are said always to 
take the same attitude and to act every time (dei) in the same 


1Cf. A. Korte, “ Xapaxrjp,” Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 69-86. 
* The wording is my own. The author expresses himself less strictly 
and not to the same effect in all places. 
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particular way. But real character, so Marg maintains, requires 
more than that, it has to be rooted in the “ Wesen ” of the person 
and to qualify his “ Substanz.” Now it is certainly true that, 
while in Pindar a person can have a ¢vd, the Homeric persons 
have nothing of the kind,® no “soul” or inner self.* But I 
cannot see why we should therefore deny to Homeric poetry the 
conception of character. An attempt to discriminate between a 
“ Charaktereigenschaft ” and a fixed, constant, and distinctive 
“ Verhaltungsweise ” (p. 51 ff.) seems to me futile.® And it 
seems paradoxical that real character should be absent from the 
epic but present in Pindar, when we remember that, while 
Pindar’s heroes, ancient and contemporary, are all moulded from 
the same idealistic pattern and all tinted by a uniform golden 
light, Homer portrays in gaudy colors a great variety of elabo- 
rately distinctive characters: Achilles and Agamemnon, Ajax 
and Odysseus, Paris and Hector, Penelope and Clytaemnestra, 
and many others. 

The sketchy nature of the book is probably responsible for 
some graver omissions. The existence in Homer of Gods like 
Ares and Aphrodite, who are, as it were, nothing but character, 
is not discussed. The interesting passage JI., 3, 59 ff. is often 
quoted in part by Marg but never dealt with in its entirety. 
There Paris says to Hector: “ You are entitled to blame me, for 
you are always energetic, tireless, and competent,® but my loveli- 
ness was bestowed on me by Aphrodite, and the gifts of the gods 
cannot be declined.” In other words: “ You are efficient and I 


8 Like all other statements of so general and sweeping a nature, this 
assertion has to be taken cum grano salis. Some exceptions will be 
mentioned in the notes. They are all taken from speeches. There is in 
Homer an essential difference of view and treatment between the narra- 
tive and the speeches. In the narrative the epic poet, talking on his 
own behalf, confines himself to traditional ideas and a traditional, 
matter-of-fact simplicity; but in the speeches, protected by the mask of 
the heroic persons, he airs delicate and intricate problems in an uncon- 
ventional, progressive manner. Occasionally he even makes his persons 
discuss their own characters: I1., 3, 59 (v. infra); 6, 444; Od., 20, 18. 
It would have been better, therefore, to study narrative and speeches 
separately. Instead, Marg makes the awkward and confusing remark: 
“So wenig wie die Personen tiber sich selbst reflektieren, tut es der 
Dichter” (p. 78). 

*This Homeric peculiarity is indeed fundamental and Marg is right 
in emphasizing it. Its reason is that in Homer the dimension of depth 
is lacking (cf. Snell, Gnomon, VII, pp. 81f.). Everything (especially 
in the narrative) is supposed to be right on the surface of experience 
and there is no stratification. Depth is in part replaced by quantita- 
tive accumulation (hence the de/). 

5 On p. 71 we are warned that not even “ein ... dauerndes Lusthaben 
. .. zu kriegerischer Betitigung” is equivalent to a “ Charakterzug.” 
On the same page Marg quotes Od., 13, 295: of rou 
giro eloiv, but the significant medé6ev, which can be freely translated by 
“ wesenhaft,” remains unnoticed. 

* Marg’s paraphrase “ hart und schneidend ” (p. 53) is mistaken. 
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am not; I am charming and you are not; with these qualities we 
have been endowed, and we cannot help it.” The statement 
comes as close to the notion of an individual character as could 
be done when the term “character” was missing. Another 
pertinent passage which has not been adequately dealt with by 
Marg is very different and probably much later. The purport of 
Od., 18, 130-137, as indicated by the context, is that, while all 
other animals on earth have their distinctive nature, man alone 
has no constant character but adapts his entire attitude to the 
ever changing circumstances of his life.’ 

Of the three parts of the book, the first has the merit of 
interpreting in detail a piece of text. The second suffers under 
the disadvantage that its main thesis is both exaggerated and 
of a negative nature, yet at the same time it is the most interest- 
ing and richest in ideas. The third part benefits by a similarity 
between Pindar’s customary transposition of facts into values 
and the author’s interest in “ Wesen.” A two-page appendix, 
with the title “ Ausblick auf die attische Sprache,” calls atten- 
tion to the use in Attica, from Solon on, of the verb gveoPa 
for the description of characters. The conception of an inborn 
character, however, is anticipated in some Homeric passages like 
Il., 18, 777: ob8 avdAKida yetvaro pyryp (pp. 74 f£.).® 

It seems appropriate to supplement the criticism with a general 
remark on the subject as it presents itself after perusal of Marg’s 
book. 

The phenomena of character were very well known to the 
Homeric poets but their language has scarcely any specific device 
for dealing with them. This is mainly caused by two facts: 


(1) A person in Homer is not a closed and compact entity but 
something like an open “ field ” from which forces freely emanate 
and which is freely permeated by outside forces, factual as well 
as spiritual. If it is not easy even for us to imagine some central 
or organizing principle within a person in which his character 
can be assumed to inhere, it was impossible for the Homeric 
poets. 


(2) Character contains a subjective element. Now the Greeks, 
in spite of being themselves imaginative and creative to the 


* The contrast is given a new turn in Philemon, frag. 89, Kock. 

his treatment of Od., 1, 222 f. (Ov mév rou yeveny ye 
éricow Ojxav, éwel oé ye Toiov éyeivato Marg follows the 
current explanation. But the curious lines in reality mean the follow- 
ing: “(Poor boy, I see you are badly off; but) as far as your (rot) 
descent is concerned (‘yevenv ye), though paternity is hard to ascertain 
in general (cf. 215f.), it is by no means untraceable and anonymous 
(yovuuvos) in your case. By the grace of the gods, your later develop- 
ment (dzicow) has made it manifest: the boy whom Penelope bore 
has become a perfect duplicate of Odysseus (roiov, cf. 206-12).” Catullus 
(61, 216-30) seems to have understood the lines correctly. 
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highest degree, in their theoretical thought had no use for the 
subjective. Their tendency was to explain away the creative and 
the spontaneous. Productions were taken as reproductions or 
imitations of something preéxistent; and actions as reactions on 
the prevailing circumstances, or as called forth by eternal forces, 
or as resulting from a given knowledge which may become ex- 
plicit in sober reasoning. 

The first of these two facts helps us to understand why in 
Homer the phenomena of character are very often attached, in a 
haphazard way, now to this and now to that of the single human 
organs (@vpds, voos, and others) ;° and the second, to appreciate 
such curious types of expression as paOov éupevar aiet (T1., 
6, 444) and dvaxreow yma cidws (Od., 15, 557), in which a certain 
moral attitude is reduced to the mental possession of a specific 
set of notions and abilities. 

And we understand further how the early Greeks, in order to 
impose some system on the bewildering variety of subjective 
human behavior, turned for orientation to those realms of nature 
in which distinctive qualities are given as objective facts. Thus 
the stone becomes a simple and convincing symbol for hardness, 
the cliff for stubborn resistance, the storm for driving power, 
and so forth. Even more to the point were comparisons with 
animals. Any name of an animal such as lion or boar, dog or fly, 
or deer, would suggest at once a certain behavior and definite 
character. 

One step further takes us to the animal fable, in which beasts 
represent human types; or, in another direction, to Semonides’ 
iambos on womankind. It is interesting to note that in Semoni- 
des’ mind the characters of animals are prior to those of the 
women. First, the types of women are said to be derived from 
the animals; and second, a number of these types are not 
portrayed from life but fashioned after the corresponding 
animals.?° 

In the next phase, the use of animal symbols could be more 
and more restricted, if not discarded. When Greek myth and 
legend were fully developed, they provided the writer with a 
marvelously complete stock of given characters from which he 
could freely draw for all purposes. In Pindar (so Wilamowitz 
aptly remarks) the Homeric lions and boars are largely replaced 


® The organ, of course, represents the whole person. A remarkable 
exception (not noticed by Marg) is I1., 1, 225: xuvds dupar’ Exwv, Kpadinv 
5 éddgoo, i.e. “you try to bluff by a bold outward behavior but 
inwardly you are a coward.” This utterance implies not only a dis- 
crimination between two organs but even a stratification, as xpadi7 
stands for Agamemnon’s real self. 

10 The ass, monkey, and weasel types combine each some incoherent 
and unrelated properties. They are unconvincing as human types and 
obviously manufactured from the animal models. 
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by the Jasons and Hercules. Tragic poetry made many dis- 
coveries in the moral field but disguised its innovations as better 
interpretations of the legendary past. Writers of history or 
ethnography used the supposedly factual material for presenting 
their studies on human character. Lyric poets told of their own 
experiences and of their own friends and foes. Only very late, 
serious Greek literature began openly to use fictitious characters. 
Not for some time was individual character considered by 
the Greeks as a matter for either invention or abstraction. In 
invention they did not believe, except for the purpose of amuse- 
ment (comedy) ; and abstraction, in moral problems, was being 
deliberately reserved for shaping out the one human ideal rather 
than the many existing varieties. Actual life, on the other hand, 
was supposed to adulterate the purity of the ideal and impose its 
chance conditions on the single persons so as to differentiate 
them." Speculation was here of little avail: the reality of 
individual characters seemed to require a demonstration through 
real individuals. 

But this takes us far afield and to a subject which can hardly 
be discussed with brevity and clarity at the same time. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Inscriptions de Délos, nos. 1497-2879: décrets, dédicaces, listes, 
catalogues, textes divers, postérieurs 4 166 av. J-C., edited 
by Pierre Rousset and Marcet Launey. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1937. Pp. 450. 


Delos is the mirror of the Hellenistic world. Having been for 
over two hundred years the busy center of Aegean trade, and, as 
such, in contact with every political and social current of the 
eastern Mediterranean, the island was suddenly and almost com- 
pletely abandoned for all time, so that the French School in 
Athens undertook a highly responsible work when it began to 
uncover its ruins and documents and found them to be more 
nearly complete and less disturbed by reoccupation than has 
been the case on any other ancient Greek site. 

The official publications of Delos have already attained very 
considerable proportions. When the final reports are all in, it 
will be seen that a large share of the credit for interpreting the 
history of the place must go to Pierre Roussel, who inherited, on 
the death of Félix Diirrbach, the arduous task of putting in 
order the voluminous mass of inscriptions that the excavators 


11 The sophists, not respecting this fundamental difference, subjected 
the abstract moral norm to the factual variety of conditions and 
characters. The result was moral nihilism. 
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have brought to light. The two latest fascicules of the Inscrip- 
tions de Délos, containing between them nearly fourteen hundred 
items, bring the work within sight of completion and make avail- 
able for the first time, in easily usable form, a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning life on the island in the period when it was an 
Athenian colony under Roman patronage—that is to say, in the 
century beginning with 166 B. C.—a period, incidentally, with 
which Roussel’s previous researches have made him especially 
familiar. From the raid of 69 B.C. down through the Byzan- 
tine period the island was but sparsely settled and hardly articu- 
late, but what inscriptions have been found from that period 
have been scrupulously studied by the editors and entered in 
their proper places in the series. 

Roussel states modestly in his preface that most of the in- 
scriptions of these two fascicules have already been published 
elsewhere. It is to be observed, however, that over four hundred 
items appear here for the first time, many of them small and 
meaningless fragments, to be sure, but some among them of 
considerable interest. Thus, nos. 2208 and 2566, mentioned by 
Roussel in an earlier article as bearing on second-century chron- 
ology, now appear in complete publication. Again, nos. 2549 
and 2552 contain very considerable fragments of verse which 
will be well worth studying with a view to restorations, one of 
them containing a large portion of an epigram by Antipater of 
Sidon. Of course many of the new fragments are somewhat un- 
promising at first sight, but the editors are to be commended for 
their patience in preparing them for publication, and now that 
they are all available to a wide circle of students it is highly 
probable that many will be found to be more instructive than 
they now look. In this connection it may be well to observe that 
no. 2863, appearing here as a new fragment, had already been 
published, among the documents of the period of independent 
Delos, as no. 506c. The stone is very badly weathered and the 
two publications do not agree in every respect, but from my 
examination of some years ago I should judge that 506c is the 
better place for this fragment. 

The importance of the Delian inscriptions for the chronology 
of the Athenian archon lists has long been recognized. Although 
the new fascicules contain no fresh material for the solution of 
problems in this field of study, they do present all the old ma- 
terial in one publication, with verifications of readings, correc- 
tions where necessary, and a commentary that amounts to a very 
full bibliography. The editors have been content, in the case 
of dated documents, to cite the dates as given by Roussel in his 
Délos, colonie athénienne and, with them, such variants as have 
been advanced by other scholars. Thus, Roussel’s dating of the 
list of the gymnasiarchs, no. 2589, is retained, but the opposing 
views of Plassart are also entered with the necessary references. 
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For the archons after 104 Roussel accepts Dinsmoor’s correc- 
tions, citing in each case, however, his own earlier dating. The 
result is a new and complete survey of the Delian material, which 
is sure to become more and more useful as new evidence is 
brought to light, particularly by the excavations of the Athenian 
agora. In preparing the present survey, in fact, Roussel is 
simply following out the principle that he enunciated in his re- 
view of Dinsmoor’s work: namely, that until the new evidence 
was available, radical revisions of chronological hypotheses had 
better wait. 

The chief value of the new fascicules will surely be in the 
picture that they present of the population of the island. Whole 
families are known by their dedications and monuments, and 
sometimes through generation after generation. The mixture of 
nationalities on Delos—Greek, Roman, Italian, Egyptian, Syrian 
—is richly illustrated. The relations between Delians and per- 
sons at the courts of powerful Hellenistic monarchs throw light 
both on Delos and on those courts. The building erected by 
Helianax in the Kabeirion, in 102/1, with its roster of the rela- 
tives and hangers-on of Mithridates, is a case in point. The in- 
scriptions had already appeared in the official publications of the 
site, but here they take their place with hundreds like them- 
selves. When the indices have been compiled and published, the 
value of the collection will be at least doubled. Until that time, 
students will have to content themselves with the prosopographi- 
cal works cited in the preface. 

Some of the difficulties with which the editors have had to 
contend can easily be imagined by anyone who stops to consider 
that the uncovering of this rich site goes back over a period of 
more than sixty years to a time when excavation was far from 
being the methodical science that it has by now become. Some- 
times the place where an inscription was found and the circum- 
stances of the finding are known, but just as often they are not. 
The editors, therefore, have frequently had to exercise their 
imaginations in order to reconstruct the history of the excava- 
tions themselves. Thus, no. 1792, known from a note-book of 
Reinach as a lost inscription, is now identified with a high 
degree of probability as an earlier reading of no. 1791, an in- 
scription known and marked with its proper number. Again, 
no. 2014 was described in its original publication as lost, whereas 
it now appears with an inventory number and a fresh reading. 

All this is hard work, and some errors must inevitably creep 
in. In the bibliography to no. 1497 bis, under the reference to 
Dow’s article in Hesperia, page 91 should be read instead of 95. 
In the commentary to 2566, read successeur instead of prédéces- 
seur. The commentary to no. 2552 contains a reference to the 


1 Revue des études anciennes, XXXIV (1932), pp. 196-204. 
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Tpwdova of Lebadeia. The error is noted in the addenda where 
the word is altered to Tpoyéva. It should of course be Tpodova, 
In no. 1519, at the beginning of line 53, trav is presumably a mis- 
print for ra (Diirrbach’s edition of this inscription is not at the 
moment available tome). In no. 1520, at the end of line 80, xai 
is a misprint for t&. In no. 2121, line 7, [éy] should be read, 
not [év]. No. 1776 is reproduced from the original publication 
by Picard, who rightly introduced a question-mark in the curious 
restoration, 7a i]epa ... dvéOyxev. The editors, in dropping the 
question and allowing the text to stand without comment, do not 
strengthen its authority. In a number of cases, like that of no. 
1783, the editors have neglected to note the place where a given 
inscription was found, even when that place is known and has 
been elsewhere stated. One could wish, also, that more effort 
had been made to indicate the approximate length of lacunae, 
especially since many of the inscriptions are of a monumental 
character, presumably with lines of different lengths. Such nota- 
tions are always useful, and their absence is particularly missed 
in such places as no. 1507, line 37: émi E[— — — dpxovros; also in 
no. 1536, in 2253, line 5, and in 2254, line 4. 

But shortcomings such as these weigh very little indeed 
against the splendid merits of the work. Like all good books, 
this one is not the end of anything but just a good beginning of 
what is sure to be fruitful research. The new fascicules are sure 
to be worked over very thoroughly, and it is to be hoped that 
such work will be done as far as possible in the presence of the 
stones themselves—the only safe course. One is tempted to 
make some suggestions from a mere reading of the printed text. 
In no. 2238, line 6, is it possible that *A8[adu should be read 
instead of *Ar[éAAwu? In no. 1714, lines 1-2, one would expect 
dvabé[vres, | kai rov v]aov, but this is a matter of letter spacing 
that could be settled only on examination of the original or of a 
squeeze. And [I still would prefer some arrangement of no. 
1658, lines 10-11, that would allow 7év & to stand, as originally 
read, instead of ravd’. 

In order to keep the collection up to date, mention should be 
made here of the epigraphical notes of F. R. Walton, published 
in A.J.A., XLII (1938), pp. 77-81. The article was prepared be- 
fore the new volumes appeared, and a good number of the read- 
ings proposed in it agree completely with the texts as now 
published. However, there are some variants. To readers of 
Walton’s article it is now possible to say that the texts affected 
are nos. 1800, 2226-9, 2234, 2240, 2247, 2255, 2257-60, 2263, 
2266, 2270, 2271, 2273, 2284, 2299, 2328. 

If a reviewer may be allowed to make a proposal, I should 
like to remind epigraphists that Delos, because of its small area 
and its insular position, is an ideal place in which to study styles 
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in letter-cutting. My own experience has been restricted to the 
third century, but it is very probable that a new examination of 
inscriptions of the second and first centuries would bring good 
results. On Delos the number of stone-carvers must have been 
small in comparison with the number of stones carved, and there 
is no doubt that a thorough study of styles would result in the 
proper chronological placement of many scattered fragments, the 
joining together of some of them, and a more complete reading 
of others. 

If ever such a work is undertaken, the credit for preparing the 
ground must go to the leading epigraphist of Delos, Pierre 
Roussel. 


H. Davis. 
Vassar CoLuEGe. 


ERWIN R. GooDENOUGH. The Politics of Philo Judaeus: Prac- 
tice and Theory. With a General Bibliography of Philo by 
Howarp L. GoopHArt and Erwin R. GoopENoucH. Yale 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xii+ 348. $3.75. 


Two thoughts immediately occur to one who inspects this vol- 
ume; one, that it is a beautiful piece of printing and bookcraft ; 
the other, that its title is oddly chosen, since the Bibliography 


is about twice as long as the monograph on Politics. A more 
appropriate title, and one more convenient for librarians and 
students alike, would have been A Bibliography of Philo Judaeus 
with an Essay on the Politics of Philo. Or perhaps, since the 
two parts are independent, each with its own preface and index, 
they should have been published separately. 

The Bibliography is admirably complete and well classified. 
It is not likely that anything of great importance has been 
omitted from the list of 1603 items. And the authors have 
brought some charm to a usually dry subject by reproducing 
several attractive pages of manuscripts and early editions. One 
notes with envy that most of the items listed are to be found in 
the private collection of Mr. Goodhart, who generously offers to 
make his possessions available to scholars. 

Professor Goodenough’s monograph on Politics is divided into 
five chapters. The first, “ Politics Direct,” calls attention to 
Philo’s caution in dealing with contemporary political condi- 
tions, especially in treatises addressed to gentiles, and analyses 
the In Flaccum and Legatio. The second, “ Politics in Code,” 
is a commentary on parts of De Somniis II, an allegorization of 
the biblical Joseph as politicus, and attempts to show that “ the 
entire allegory of Joseph is a clever piece of double entendre, 
a fierce denunciation of the Roman character and oppression, 
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done in a way and in a document which would give it fairly wide 
currency among Jews, but would seem quite innocuous if, as was 
unlikely, it fell into Roman hands.” In the third chapter, 
“Politics by Innuendo,” Goodenough argues that the treatise 
De Josepho was written for gentiles, in contrast to the De 
Somntis which was written for Jews, and that it “ was written 
from first to last with a single purpose, namely to insinuate to 
its gentile readers the political philosophy which Jews wished 
gentiles to believe was theirs. It took the opportunity to suggest 
that the real source for the highest political ideal of the East, 
the ideal of a divinely appointed and guided ruler, had had its 
truest presentation in Jewish literature, and highest exempli- 
fication at a time when a Jew was, in contemporary language, 
prefect of Egypt.” The fourth chapter, “Statesman and Phi- 
losopher,” deals with the passages which, Goodenough believes, 
reflect “the warfare between statesman and philosopher in 
Philo’s own life.” In the final chapter, “ Kingship,” the author 
traces the relations of Philo’s conception of the ideal ruler and 
state to those of Hellenistic philosophers and Jews, and briefly 
indicates Philo’s influence on Christian political theory. 

As in his earlier works on Philo, so here Goodenough writes 
with persuasiveness, forcefulness, and wide learning in Hellenis- 
tic literature. Unfortunately, however, the same defects are 
apparent, namely, a tendency to make unwarranted inferences 
and a lack of scrupulous care in establishing the meaning of 
key-words. 

In general the soundest parts of the monograph seem to be 
those where, as in the sections on Augustine’s indebtedness to 
Philo and on Philo’s use of the term “ democracy,” he is follow- 
ing earlier scholars, in these instances, Leisegang and Langstadt, 
as he candidly admits. Less sound is Goodenough’s new theory 
that the Philonic Joseph is a symbol of the Roman praefectus 
Aegypti and that in the two treatises mentioned above Philo is 
attacking Roman misgovernment specifically. Not that there is 
anything inherently improbable in this theory, but in the absence 
of clear evidence to the contrary it seems hardly necessary to 
assume that Philo was so excessively cautious that he thought 
himself compelled to speak in such elaborately veiled terms. It 
is just in this matter that, as remarked above, Goodenough fails 
to present rigorous philological proof for his inferences. Three 
concrete examples may justify this criticism. 

On pp. 10 f. Goodenough tells us that in two passages of In 
Flaccum Gaius is denounced sharply. “Yet Tracy [Philo 
Judaeus and the Roman Principate, 1933] has noticed that else- 
where in the treatise Philo speaks of Gaius with profound respect 
. .. Philo’s tone is completely respectful.” What is the evidence 
for this assertion of an astonishing contradiction, which remains 
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unexplained? None whatever is given by Goodenough, who im- 
plies that it is satisfactorily furnished by Tracy. When we turn 
to Tracy we find that all the passages cited by him merely show 
that Philo represents the Jewish community as having fulfilled 
its duties toward the emperor, and not that Philo himself speaks 
of Gaius “ with profound respect.” The one passage translated 
by Tracy (In Flaccum, 83), which leads him to ask rhetorically, 
“ Where else in any source is Gaius referred to even indirectly as 
xpynoros?” is lightheartedly mistranslated. The Greek reads, 
yap Kal vexpovs Tivos xpnoTou yeveONakais adtoKpdTopos. 
Tracy takes xpyorot with avroxpdropos. It did not occur to him, 
apparently, that his translation, “for it was thought that even 
those put to death should have some consideration shown their 
bodies on the anniversary of a good (xpyordés) emperor’s birth,” 
leaves droAatoa hanging foolishly in the air, and that xpyorod 
cannot, therefore, modify airoxpdropos. Moreover, at least two 
parallels in Philo make it clear that twos xpnorod depends on 
droAavoa, namely Agr., 126: xpyorod twos and De Virt., 
125: ard apicacbai twos xpnorov. Thus Gaius’ 
“goodness ” disappears under the cold scrutiny of philology. 

The second instance of philological weakness, less glaring than 
the first, is found on pp. 22 ff., where Goodenough tries to show 
that the biblical Joseph typifies the Roman prefect of Egypt on 
the ground that Philo calls Joseph ézizporos, and “ No such title 
is given Joseph in Genesis, and the use especially of the word 
éritporos must have told any person in Alexandria what Philo 
meant. For éritporos was in Philo’s day one of the official trans- 
lations of the title of the Praefectus Aegyptt. Flaccus is so 
called by Philo, and the title appears elsewhere.” But Goode- 
nough’s references by no means establish the fact that érirpozos 
was the official title of the Roman prefect of Egypt in Philo’s 
day. It is true that Philo calls Flaccus érirporos of Egypt (In 
Flaccum, 2) but not necessarily as a technical term, as the sen- 
tence shows, 6 BAdxxos . . . wera THv “I Bnpov Os 
Aiyurtov, ths Kal THs xwpas émitpoTos. 
Moreover Philo calls Moses érirporos of Egypt (Vita Mos., i, 
114) — surely not as a symbol of the Roman prefect; and in 
another passage (Leg., 333) he calls Petronius éritpomos of Syria. 
Of the other two references to the alleged official use of this term 
in Philo’s day, one is from a papyrus of the third century (not 
second century, as Goodenough states) ; the other, published re- 
cently in the PSI, x, 99, I have not seen; if the word has that 
meaning in a papyrus from the age of Augustus, as Goodenough 
states, we may admit that there is a slight basis for the inference 
that Philo’s readers would instantly have caught the point of his 
veiled allusion. But against this supposition is the important 
fact that Magie in his monograph on Greek translations of 
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Roman titles does not list a single instance of éritpozos as the 
rendering of praefectus Aegypti. That is a fact that Goodenough 
ought to have mentioned. 

A similar objection can be raised against his statement on p. 
55 that Joseph before the king of Egypt represented the “ ideal 
prefect of Egypt, who, like Joseph, was the supreme ruler of 
Egypt subject only to the emperor, for the emperor was usually 
called by Eastern Greek-speaking peoples the BaovAcvs, the king. 
No intelligent person in Alexandria could have mistaken Philo’s 
analogy.” One may be permitted to doubt whether failure to 
perceive this analogy was a sign of lack of intelligence in Philo’s 
readers. Magie tells us explicitly that Baovved’s as a rendering of 
imperator or dominus, etc. dates from the Hadrianic period. He 
does, it is true, cite three instances from Josephus earlier (B.J., 
lii, 352; iv, 596; and v, 563) but all these instances are in the 
plural and are not used as technical terms, but merely as we use 
the word “royalty,” whether referring to a king or emperor. 
It is not, of course, Josephus’ regular usage, and in two of the 
passages he adds the words rév ‘Pwpaiwy, while in the third 
kings in general may be meant. 

There are some scholars who pounce upon errors or weakly 
supported theories with a certain degree of malicious pleasure 
at the author’s expense. The reviewer does not, enjoy that kind 
of sport; and, if it has been his lot to criticize several of Goode- 
nough’s works on Philo for fundamental defects of method, it is 
only because an objective interest in the subject has compelled 
him to do so. The more one knows about Philo, the more highly 
one appreciates Goodenough’s distinguished contributions to an 
understanding of that difficult and elusive writer. Though the 
author’s theories about Philo’s views on politics and religion may 
not be wholly or in large part correct, they have value in stimu- 
lating others to further research and in making non-specialists 
realize the importance of the issues involved. 


Marcus. 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION; AND 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


H. J. M. Mitne and T. C. Sxeat, including contributions by 
Doucias CocKERELL. Scribes and Correctors of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. British Museum, 1938. Pp. xii + 112; 23 figures 
and 43 plates. £1.12. 6. 

This is a truly remarkable publication by two competent 
scholars. Such important questions as the original contents of 


the MS, the scribes, the supplementary apparatus, the correctors, 
orthography, date, provenance, and bindings of the MS have 
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been thoroughly studied and the numerous full page plates of 
figures showing types of writing, corrections, numberings, titles, 
and subscriptions fully illustrate the points discussed so that the 
reader may follow the descriptions and arguments without turn- 
ing to the often inaccessible facsimile edition of the Sinaiticus 
by Kirsopp Lake. 

When one considers how often and by what able scholars the 
Sinaitic MS has been previously studied, the additions to our 
knowledge from this renewed investigation are beyond expecta- 
tion. Many questions have been definitely settled and the evi- 
dence for others clearly set forth. Of these I may mention the 
proof that the whole MS was written and corrected by the three 
scribes, styled A, B, and D by Tischendorf. Scribe C disappears, 
and the poetical books are divided between Scribes D and A. 
Each scribe wrote the titles and subscriptions of his portion, 
while Scribes A and D are responsible for most of the supple- 
mentary material and for the earliest corrections. Thus two or 
three different types of writing are established for each of the 
scribes. Yet nowhere do I see the obvious conclusion drawn that 
the body of the text both in the Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus is 
written in an imitative, that is, archaistic hand. Such combina- 
tions are common both in Latin and Greek manuscripts of the 
later period, when uncial and minuscule are found in the same 
manuscripts. That the same condition prevailed among the 
writers of the “ Biblical uncial” of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies is an obvious inference, and should, I think, be emphasized. 
Furthermore, the ancients recognized both scribes who wrote 
only the ancient imitative hands and those who wrote both the 
eld and the new; cf. Isidore, Orig., 6, 14: librarii iidem qui et 
antiquarii vocantur, sed librarii qui nova et vetera scribunt, 
antiquarii qui tantum modo vetera, unde et nomen sumpserunt. 

In so excellent a book one hesitates to criticize individual 
points, lest disapproval of the method of work or of the argu- 
ment should be implied, yet I cannot yet accept the exact dating 
of the manuscript, or that it was copied from dictation, though 
I am most grateful to the authors for the array of evidence which 
they have gathered. These are not, however, two independent 
questions, for the strongest single proof for the exact dating of 
the manuscript is based on the assumption that it was copied 
from dictation. 

Let us take up the dictation question first. Milne and Skeat 
claim that the Vaticanus and Alexandrinus also, as well as the 
Sinaiticus, were written from dictation and it is true that the 
same proofs, phonetic errors in spelling, are found in all, and in 
varying degrees. But if that constitutes proof, then all the 
manuscripts that I have ever studied, were written from dicta- 
tion. An excellent example is the Berlin Papyrus of Genesis 
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which, like the Sinaiticus, repeats a whole leaf of the parent 
manuscript with eight differences in spelling between the two 
copies of this brief passage (University of Michigan Studies, 
Humamistic Series, XXI, pp. 248 ff.). Yet here it is impossible 
to think of dictation as explanation for the phonetic changes in 
spelling, for other misspellings are plainly due to misreading 
the parent manuscript which was doubtless somewhat cursively 
written. Only the accidental turning of a leaf and a most care- 
less scribe can explain this repetition. Even the special proof of 
dictation given by Milne and Skeat on p. 57 admits another 


explanation. In I Maccabees V, 20 HGH F was written for 


the correct H = éxtaxwxidot. This is explained by Milne and 
Skeat as due to the reader not being able to decipher the numeral 


in the parent (probably F for H), who thus dictated “ either 
six or three thousand.” But from such dictation would not even 


a careless scribe have written HGH fF or, if he was of a later 


period H GH I? The presence of the symbol F seems to show 
that the scribe was imitating an unintelligible symbol. Yet if 
so, the symbol would have been equally unintelligible to some 
reader of the parent manuscript, who would have written in the 


gloss H GHF. The scribe of the Sinaiticus, being sure a numeral 
was intended, put the strokes above H both times, but tried to 
copy the two ‘unintelligible symbols, omitting therein the curved 
stroke meaning thousands over G. If this be the right inter- 
pretation the scribe did not know the meaning of a curved stroke 
above a letter used as a numeral. As there are but three cases, 
all in I Maccabees, where these older numerals are found in the 
Sinaiticus (cf. Milne and Skeat, p. 62) it seems possible that 
here the scribe was copying from an old exemplar and imitated 
the numeral signs because he did not understand them, but with 
substitution of the gloss in one case. The error in I Maccabees 
V, 34 tpcxeAtous Séxa for dxraxwyAiovs noted by Milne and Skeat 
on p. 64 may be due to an error in the parent or to a gloss, for 


_it is obviously due to the separation of H into F L., which scribe 
or reader was equally capable of misinterpreting. 

There can be little question that at times Christian manu- 
scripts also were written from dictation, and so the descendants 
of the manuscripts might exhibit errors due to dictation, but it 
is quite another matter to assume that all the famous old codices 
were so written, especially those containing the whole Bible. We 
know from 8S. Berger, Histowe de la Vulgate, that complete 
Bibles were almost unknown in Western Europe in the earlier 
centuries. Conditions must have been somewhat similar in the 
Greek world. Only very rich churches and monasteries could 
afford a complete Bible and this was built up by gathering parts 
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from various sources, as we see from the Freer and Beatty manu- 
scripts. A huge manuscript like the Sinaiticus was distinctly a 
show piece and may have owed its preservation in part to this 
fact. ‘The expense involved in producing such a manuscript 
makes it difficult for us to believe that it was but one of an edi- 
tion of similar huge Bibles produced for sale or gift. Sanday 
(Old Latin Biblical Texts, 2, pp. xiii f.) claimed that there were 
no Latin manuscripts of the whole Bible before the seventh cen- 
tury. Eusebius, Vita Constant., 4, 36 f., does not state that entire 
Bibles in single manuscripts were requested for the churches of 
Constantinople. Large codices, both papyrus and parchment, 
were known in the third century, but 200 leaves is a more likely 
limit than 800. 

In spite of my disagreement with Milne and Skeat on the 
early date of the Sinaiticus, I nevertheless think that their study 
marks a real advance toward the solution of this difficult ques- 
tion. Now that they have proved that the entire manuscript was 
written by three scribes, scholars should concentrate their atten- 
tion on the natural hands of these scribes, as shown in titles and 
subscriptions. It seems probable that eventually parallels will 
be found for hands showing such marked peculiarities. 

In the discussion of date and provenance IJ see no reference to 
the identity in choice and order of books between the Vaticanus 
manuscript and Athanasius’ 39th Easter Letter. The relation- 
ship here is obvious, though Rahlfs’ claim (Nach. d. K. Gesells. 
d. Wissen. z. Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1899, p. 72) that it 
definitely dated the Vaticanus after 367 A.D. is not accepted. 
The text also both of the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus is pre- 
dominantly Alexandrian, not Caesarean, and apparently belongs 
to the fourth or fifth century. 

The attempt of Hilgenfeld to date the Sinaiticus in the sixth 
century on the basis of the colophons to II Esdras and Esther 
was rejected by Tischendorf on the ground that the two notes 
were in the seventh century. Lake in the Introduction to the 
Facsimile edition dates both notes in the fifth to seventh century. 
Milne and Skeat do not expressly discuss the date of these notes . 
on p. 64 when they are rejected as evidence on the date of the 
manuscript. To me it does not seem that they can be so lightly 
thrown aside. The two subscriptions seem to be by different 
hands and that at the end of Esther is very old. The nearer we 
bring this subscription to the origin of the manuscript the more 
it gains in importance both for date and provenance. I should 
welcome a careful palaeographical study of this from the Leipsic 
part of the Sinaiticus, which was not used by Milne and Skeat 
in the original. The fact that the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are 
the earliest manuscripts to exhibit running titles at the tops 
of pages (Dziatzko, Untersuchungen, 1900, p. 178) cannot be 
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ignored in the discussion of the date. Also the fact, noted by 
Milne and Skeat, that both manuscripts at times use a projecting 
first letter of a paragraph in place of the paragraph mark, is not 
without importance for the date. In all these matters the great 
Bible codices are nearer to the fifth century type than to the 
third. 

My opposition on this point must not, however, be considered 
as a condemnation even of the portion criticized. I recommend 
the whole work both to Biblical scholars and to palaeographers. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


Reinhold Strémberg. Theophrastea, Studien zur botanischen 
Begriffsbildung. (Gdteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vit- 
terhets-Samhialles Handlingar, Femte Foljden. Ser. A. 
Band 6. No.4.) Goteborg, Elander, 1937. Pp. 234. 


The botanical works of Theophrastus have attracted the inter- 
est of both botanists and philologists in recent years. Senn? 
studied their significance for the history of biological sciences, 
and Regenbogen? analysed part of the Historia Plantarum as 
a preparation for a future edition of this work. The present 
study by Stromberg tries to establish the principles which 
Theophrastus followed in his botanical research, the terms which 
he applied, and the concepts which he developed. The author 
divides his book, which was presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Goteborg, into three main parts. The first 
part traces the history of ancient botany down to Theophrastus 
and compares the latter’s principles of research with those of 
Aristotle. The second and most extensive part analyses Theo- 
phrastus’ terminology of the various parts of plants. In his last 
section Strémberg discusses some general features, such as the 
economy of words for the expression of botanical concepts, the 
relativity of the concepts, the natural system of plants as visu- 
alized by Theophrastus and his procedure in inventing and 
forming proper terms. Two appendices deal with the tendency 
to use the name of a part for the whole plant and with the 
terminology of plant diseases. A comprehensive bibliography 
and three indices end this thorough and careful study. 

Helped by his knowledge of the Mediterranean flora, Strém- 


1G. Senn, Die Entwicklung der biologischen Forschungsmethode in der 
Antike und thre grundsdtzliche Férderung durch Theophrast von Eresos, 
Aarau, 1933. 

20. Regenbogen, “ Theophrast-Studien I,” Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 
75-105 and 190-203. 
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berg has succeeded in elucidating the meaning of many botanical 
terms which had not been interpreted correctly before. This is 
an important achievement. Strémberg’s interest is, however, 
not limited to the purely terminological aspect. He is more 
interested in Theophrastus’ botanical concepts and their method- 
ological significance. It is the main thesis of the book that 
Theophrastus used his words in a loose and relative sense 
(“ fliessende Terminologie ” ; cf., e. g., pp. 59, 63) corresponding 
to the relativity of nature (cf. pp. 145-154). He distinguished 
natural “types ” of plants (cf. pp. 31, 155), a procedure which 
prevented him from building up a complete and well-defined 
botanical system but, on the other hand, helped him to be more 
concrete in his approach to botany than Aristotle had been in 
zoology (cf. p. 152). Whoever has had an opportunity to study 
Greek botanical or pharmacological names will probably agree 
with Strémberg’s contention. Nevertheless, it must be pointed 
out that Strémberg’s interest in “ Begriffsbildung ” has some- 
times led him astray in the interpretation of his material. He is 
apt to see “ concepts” where Theophrastus relates simple facts 
and to overstress the relativity of certain terms. 

It is, for instance, not possible to say that “ Theophrast 
bildete auch den Begriff des blattlosen Stengels .. .” (p. 97) 
because in Hist. Plant., I, 10, 7 he stated with regard to bulbous 
plants that the whole stalk was without leaves. Strémberg’s 
definition of paxpdppifa is likewise arbitrary when he writes 
(p. 67): “Theophrast meint mit Langwurzeln solche Wurzeln, 
deren Aufgabe es ist, das Wurzelsystem tiberhaupt auszubreiten 
(vgl. VII, 11, 3: [sc. 76 Ktxdpvov| Kal rH 
kat dAAws paxkpdppilov, Kai dvowAcOpov), indem sie auch 
Nahrung aufnehmen.” The reference describes the root of the 
chickory and explains why the plant is hard to kill, but says 
nothing about the general functions of this type of root. 

On p. 112 Strémberg wants to prove that the concept of 
povoxdAawos may be relative and may mean “mit wenigen 
Halmen.” For proof he quotes Hist. Plant., VIII, 4, 3: xai 6 
pev povoxdArapos, 6 woAvKdAapos, Kal paddAov 7rrov. He 
refers 6 pev .. . 6 dé to xdAapos and thinks that “der Forsch- 
ungsgrundsatz padAov kal sicher zu beiden Begriffen zahlt.” 
Since, however, the whole paragraph deals with the various kinds 
of wheat and since the sentence immediately preceding the 
one quoted does not mention xdAapos, it seems more natural to 
refer 6 pév, etc. to rupdés and to interpret with Hort (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, II, p. 169) : “ Some kinds have a single ‘ reed,’ some 
more than one, and in the latter class the number varies.” On 
p. 145 Stromberg writes: “Ich bin geneigt, povddvAdros und 
oktyopvAros IV 11, 10 als Synonyme zu betrachten: 6 8 Aerrds 
(sc. kdAapos) Kal rodddvAdos, 6 Kal povddvAdos. Es 
handelt sich um eine dichotomische Gliederung des xddapos- 
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Begriffes.” The latter contention granted, it still does not show 
why édAryé¢. and povdd. should be understood as synonymous. 

The author sometimes reveals a certain tendency to suggest 
deviations from the usual meaning of words without showing the 
necessity for doing so. Thus he contends (p. 183) that “ évAop 
‘Holz’ kann auch ‘ Baum’ bedeuten.” This possibility admitted, 
the example from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., V, 4, 7: é& TvAw 
rH vnow TH wept tHv eivai ti pact EVAov od 7a 
vavrrnyovvras seems badly chosen, since “ wood” fits the meaning 
just as well as “tree.” Again, in an interesting historical sketch 
of the term ts Strémberg assumes that it originally meant 
“muscle of the nape of the neck” (pp. 129 and 131: “ Nacken- 
muskel ”), then “ muscles ” as well as “ sinews ” (cf. p. 129) and 
that the meaning of “ sinews ” gradually developed into a variety 
of significations such as sinew, ligament, muscle-fiber, etc. (cf. 
p.- 133). The assumption of an original meaning of muscle 
seems, however, unnecessary. In Iliad, XVII, 522 where it is 
said of a man smiting an ox with an ax behind the horns: iva rdépy 
Sia zacav, this probably means the strong ligament (ligamentum 
nuchae of anatomical nomenclature) so conspicuous in cattle. 
In Iliad, XXIII, 191 there is likewise no need to imply the 
meaning of “ muscle.” 

These examples show that Strémberg’s interpretations should 
not be accepted blindly. But this does not detract from the 
general value of his study. It will help towards a better under- 
standing of many terminological details and will also remind 
those accustomed to the modern classificatory system not to 
expect the same exactness in ancient botanical works. 


TEMKIN. 
INSTITUTE OF THE HisToRY OF MEDICINE, 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Plutarchus, Moralia, Vol. IV. Edidit C. Husert. Leipzig, 


Teubner, 1938. Pp. xxiv-+ 405. RM. 10.20. 


The editing of Plutarch’s Essays drags its slow length along 
or both sides of the Atlantic. Nine years have elapsed since 
Vol. III of the Teubner Plutarch was issued, and the work has 
again changed hands. This volume contains the Symposiaca 
(Quaestiones Convivales), Amatorius, and Amatoriae Narra- 
tiones. The Amatorius is accepted as a work belonging to 
Plutarch’s later years and left in a more or less unpolished state. 
The editor has been able to utilize notes by Sieveking, Pohlenz, 
and W. R. Paton (the last written in Paton’s copy of Bernardakis’ 
fourth volume). 


| 
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The Preface recites with authority the story of the MS tradi- 
tion. Vindobonensis 148 (T') is now definitely recognized as the 
sole source of all codices containing the Quaestiones. This MS, 
of the tenth century, shows some resemblances to its contempo- 
rary, the Marcianus (A) of Athenaeus, presenting, like A, in- 
stances of double readings where the scribe was in doubt which 
to choose, e. g. 688 F (p. 188, 10) epi wépov 7 mépwv, where 
Hubert prints zepi répovus [7% Although in some ways the 
new text is not so perspicuous as that of Bernardakis (half- 
verses are incorporated with the prose, not printed as verse), the 
critical apparatus, as in the preceding volumes, is infinitely bet- 
ter. There are, of course, cases where the effort to be brief causes 
obscurity or even inaccuracy. Thus on zporperdpmevos 624C (p. 
30, 10), accepted by L & S, it is quite misleading to say 
“ rpotpexopevos ci. Xyl. coll. Athenaei trepBaivev.” Read “ coll. 
Athenaei irepBavra (struct. mut.).” The present writer would 
prefer Bernardakis’ zapepxémevos, accepted by Hartman. As to 
the passage in Athenaeus, Hubert dutifully follows Wilamowitz’ 
arbitrary judgment in regarding it as interpolated, though Reit- 
zenstein (Griech. Htymologika, 373) has shown that there is no 
good reason for rejecting it. One may add that since the epitom- 
izing of Athenaeus began in the sixth or seventh century, the 
passage in question, slightly out of place as it is, merely illus- 
trates the desultory way in which the epitomizer gathered his 
materials. It is perhaps too much to expect that a German edi- 
tor should consult the apparatus of a work in the Loeb Library, 
especially as even some American scholars seem to be under the 
impression that such a work is merely a translation, without 
critical or exegetical value. “ Athen. codd.” (plural!) continues 
to be printed when A is the sole authority, e. g., 751 C (p. 342, 
15 = Athen., 602e). Read here “ubi ayov A.” The note at 
(71 EF (p. 396, 15, 18) ddapr. is not clear. Wyttenbach’s 
‘AXidptw and ‘AAudprios are an interpretation, not a correction ; 
and on the same page (396, 6) AaBov, omitted in E, should be 
expunged and éxov corrected to éywv, as Hartman proposed. 

Scholars will differ on the question how the numerous and 
grievous lacunae in T should be filled up by conjecture. If 
Hubert has erred, it is on the side of conservatism. Obviously a 
wide gap like that at 766 D (382, 13) cannot be filled. For the 
quotations from the philosophers, e. g. Democritus, fr. 152, at 
665 D (132, 16), Diels’ supplements are almost always accept- 
able, and the added yyuov ofov 76 of Pohlenz might well have been 
placed in the text without too great boldness; so at 765 B (379, 
13); Hubert’s own conjecture at 753 A (347, 12); and Paton’s 
at 621 B (22, 11). There are many other passages where the 
editor has left the reader with an unintelligible text, notably in 
the fable of the Fox and the Stork 614 E (7, 14). Nor are all 
the daggers of suspicion which stab his text justified. dAximov, 
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describing water at 669 B (140, 24), may be causative, “ having 
a tonic effect”; Avomos, active as well as passive in meaning, 
may possibly afford an analogy. 

On the other hand, most of the adopted emendations are hap- 
pily chosen, as Paton’s rs diairys for ras yas 727 F (284, 17). 
Probably also, Paton’s rois pépeow for trois copaow, 671 A 
(145, 15), should have been adopted. But it is hard to see why 
the editor prefers dbeira to 6c, 698 D (212,18). His conjecture 
at 701 B (220, 10) fodédura is cacophonous, and certainly not 
more likely than Reiske’s o¢ddura (T fwdura). It is hard also 
to follow him in his thoroughgoing aversion to hiatus, in view 
of Plutarch’s own remark (De vitioso pudore 534 F) on the 
fussiness of those who “will not tolerate the clash of vowel 
against vowel.” Yet he is right in bracketing ’AréAAwn, an 
obvious gloss, after 7 Movonyérn, 743 C (322, 11). 

Writers like Plutarch and Athenaeus, rich in quotations from 
an earlier or dialectic Greek, present a peculiar problem. Shall 
the editor make the quotation conform to the practice of the 
early author, or follow later forms used in the time of the ex- 
cerptor? Thus at 733 E (298, 9) riw d€ www év xapos ation (Ihad, 
9, 378), Hubert prints éyxapos “cum Eustath.” (rather, “cum 
quibusdam ap. Eust.”). éyxapos may be right for the time of 
Plutarch, who apparently thought it equivalent to éyxepddrov, but 
it is certainly not right for Homer. So, too, with Lesbian forms. 
Shall Sappho’s xarOavooa 646 E (84, 6) be so printed, or 
xatOavoioa, the MS accent according to Bernardakis? Hubert 
has no note on it. 

On the whole the well-printed book bears the mark of unusually 
careful research. The question of the relation between Macrobius 
and Plutarch is sensibly dismissed with the remark that Macro- 
bius followed his own bent in arranging, expanding, and altering 
the materials common to both. The richly varied citation of 
testimonia, parallel passages, and even modern works raises the 
book to the dignity of an annotated edition. 


C. B. GuLick. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY. 


A. DevatTtr. Herbarius. Liége, 1938. (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, 
LXXXI.) 


This is an enlarged and revised edition (176 pages and 4 
plates against 126 pages) of a book which appeared first in 1936 
as Bulletin XXII of the Royal Belgian Academy. For many 
years Delatte has devoted some of his studies to the elucidation 
of Greek and mediaeval astrology and magic, in the widest sense. 
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In the book under discussion he has turned to the beliefs and 
practices connected with the gathering of herbs and plants, 
chiefly for medical purposes. He has thus entered on a field of 
wide significance in the life of the people, one which even in 
our days furnishes a livelihood to gatherers of “simples.” Nor 
has the author overlooked this side of his investigation ; there are 
numerous instances in which he has enriched his intensive and 
extensive study of written tradition with his own observation of 
living practices. 

The seven chapters in which he deals with his subject (I: 
Time of Gathering; II: Preparation of the Gatherer’s Person; 
III: Cathartic and Apotropaic Ritual; IV: Cries, Incantations, 
Words; V: Offerings; VI: Ways of Gathering, Tools; VII: 
Treatment after Gathering, followed by a summary and two 
satisfactory Indexes of sources and subject matter) show the 
well-known master of his subject, who commands his material 
from 2000 B. C. to our own days. 

It is barely possible that the discovery of new material might 
correct a statement here and there. On the whole, we can only 
gratefully learn from the enormous mass of details which De- 
latte has brought together. In one point only he seems to me to 
have gone beyond the strict interpretation of facts. I cannot 
agree with him in his treatment of the Minoan gems, on which, 
as he believes, the act of herb gathering is represented (pp. 7-14). 
As to figure 2, the “ pagne courte” is in Nilsson’s Minoan and 
Mycenaean Religion, at least on the left side, adorned by a 
decided tail, such as we see on the Hagia Triada burial chest in 
the costume of the priestess; for the way of wearing the hair, 
one can compare Haas’ Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 7%, 
figures 53 (goddess of fertility) and 65 (from a relief vase; 
here also nudity and “ pagne”). Nor can I stress the arrange- 
ment of the hair to the extent Delatte does. The female adorant 
wears her hair up. Figure 3 contains distinctly a religious sub- 
ject; the central figure is either in levitation or is meant to be 
in the background; all three women, goddess as well as adorants, 
are dressed alike in the usual Minoan fashion. A better case 
might be made out for figure 4, where the turning of the head is 
perhaps due to the superstitious gesture of averting the face 
from the object. The bending of the plant, both here and in 
figure 5, is due simply to the exigencies of space. In neither 
representation is the male figure kneeling; in 4 we have merely 
the archaic “ knee-running ” scheme, while in 5 the man seems to 
be climbing a hill or cairn. Figures 6 and 7 are too indistinct 
to allow a judgment either way; figure 9 seems to me to show a 
purely religious act, and in 10 I can see only a touching not a 
plucking of the plant, while figure 12 apparently is a mytho- 
logical scene. 

If thus we are reluctantly forced to reject this attempt to trace 
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magical plant gathering back into the third pre-Christian mil- 
lennium, we can only be deeply grateful for the remainder of 
the book. For a long time to come it will, together with the 
detailed treatment of individual plants in the Handworterbuch 
des deutschen 'Aberglaubens, form the indispensable basis for all 
future investigation. Scattered throughout the text and the 
notes are a number of shrewd observations and emendations, of 
which I may be permitted to mention the explanation of the 
terms used by Demeter in the Homeric hymn to Ceres, 228 ff. 
(6, 7), of trimenos (23, 2), nuda pedem (58, 3) sponsa solis 
(84, 1), of the paeonia incantation (101, 1), of Pradel’s treat- 
ment of the same passage (110, 1) and of hermeian (121, 3). 

Delatte has not been satisfied with a mere collection and 
systematization but has given us also his views on the religious 
and other reasons underlying the various procedures. Here again 
it is easy to disagree with him in details. In general, he seems 
to me too much inclined to stress the cathartic character of the 
usages. I for one agree with A. Dieterich (Mutter Erde, 3rd 
ed., p. 57) “that such usages are not explained by tracing them 
to the idea of lustration. Lustratio is originally only the ac- 
companiment of a sacrament, which has a religious scope, the 
conciliation of some deity, whom man must approach in the 
state of purity ” (see also F. Pfister in R.-H., XIX, col. 1456, 
2-7). 

Now and then one wishes that the author had even extended 
his writing. Thus (pp. 29-32) the discussion of the choice of 
days might have been enlarged into a separate chapter, drawing 
on Hesiod’s Works and Days and the data of the Catalogus 
Codicum Astrologorum. Again the whole book calls for a 
wider investigation of the plant gathering ritual of peoples be- 
yond the range of antiquity and of Europe. Ever since 
Liebrecht’s Volkskunde it has been evident that European plant 
lore is deeply indebted to learned tradition from antiquity, car- 
ried on through the Middle Ages into our own time, so that a 
deeper insight into its character, whether deistic or predeistic, 
can apparently only be looked for from a comparison with the 
ritual of tribes untouched by Greece and Rome. May we not 
hope that some American folklorist will take up this burden in 
the near future? Only thus can we expect to approach 
what Usener has called the “Grundgesetze der religidsen 
Denkformen.” 


Ernst RIEss. 
Scarspatez, N. Y. 
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Charitonis Aphrodisiensis De Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatoriarum 
Narrationum Libri Octo. Recensuit et emendavit WARREN 
EK. Buake. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xx + 142. 
$3.50. 


Except for three short fragments, which have come to light 
since 1898, the text of Chariton’s romance depends upon a single 
manuscript, namely Florentinus 627 (F) of the thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century —the famous Casinensis upon which 
Paul Louis Courier spilt notorious ink, and from which Furia 
edited the fables of Aesop. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
Professor Blake is the first modern editor of Chariton ever to 
have seen this manuscript, although four others (D’Orville 1750, 
Beck 1783, Hirschig 1856, and Hercher 1859) have edited the 
text before him. That fact alone is enough to make one sus- 
picious of previous editions and to show why a new one was 
needed; but the nineteenth-century editions of Hirschig and 
Hercher are even more misleading than one might infer from 
the fact that they are based on secondary sources, for Hirschig, 
on whom Hercher depends for everything except his own con- 
jectures, used a “ collation ” by Cobet in which some 370 of the 
latter’s emendations were left undistinguished from an approxi- 
mately equal number of genuine manuscript readings, with the 
result that Hirschig, not knowing the nature of the document 
before him* but having great confidence in it, falsely reported 
as readings of F many variants that originated with Cobet, 
among which about 190, we are told, represent substantial and 
more or less arbitrary changes. These and other significant facts 
about the history of Chariton’s text in modern times are set forth 
briefly in the Praefatio, and have been explained more fully by 
the editor in JT. A. P. A., LXII (1931), pp. 68-77. 

The new edition by Professor Blake conforms to the highest 
standards of critical scholarship, being distinguished by great 
thoroughness in the preparation, by lucidity and brevity in the 
presentation, and by the exercise of acumen and good judgment 
throughout in the business of emendation. All departures from 
the readings of F are explained in the first of two separate 
paragraphs of notes at the foot of the page, while in tke second 
paragraph are recorded nearly all the other emendations that 
have been proposed by scholars in modern times. This gives us 
a complete critical apparatus and at the same time enables one 
to see at a glance just what the editor has done; for the first 
paragraph, containing no irrelevant matter, is unusually brief 
and perspicuous. The notes in both paragraphs contain numer- 
ous cross references to other parts of the text. It is typical of 
Blake’s thoroughness that, in order to judge as accurately as 


* Found by Blake at Leiden. 
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possible concerning the normal usage of his author, he took the 
pains to prepare for himself at the outset a complete word index. 
With this help he is able to make a rational decision on many 
otherwise doubtful points, and often to defend the traditional 
reading of the manuscript when that reading had been changed 
by previous editors. However, we are assured in the preface 
that this index has been used with discretion, and not “ quasi 
index expurgatorius in quo nisi pro omnibus invenirem exempla 
constantia, Charitonis verba expellere deberem.” 

The papyrus fragments from the Fayfim (2nd cent.) and 
from Oxyrhynchus (2nd-—3rd cent.), by their relatively close 
agreement with F, bear valuable witness to the integrity of F’s 
tradition as opposed to that of the Theban codex (6th—7th cent.), 
whose readings, often radically different from those of F, are 
seldom of any value except where they seem to correct an error 
or a small deficiency in F; e.g. on p. 120, line 10 eixovas Theb. 
(ut olim coni. D’Orville) for oixjoas F, and, at 122. 12, pleragd 
gepopevo[s] Theb., om. F. Apart from orthographical details I 
note some twenty-two cases in which Blake has adopted a reading 
of the Theban codex (which is much longer than either Ox. or 
Fay.) in preference to F, and thirteen cases each in which the 
readings of the Fayim papyrus and of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
are preferred. With two or three possible exceptions these new 
readings definitely improve the text, and a dozen of them confirm 
the conjectures of modern critics. The mutilated but adventi- 
tious reading of the Theban codex at 121. 29 is thus ingeniously 
restored by reference to Theophrastus, Char., X, 10: [dozep «i 
ddein| pirdpy[vpos thy twi]. Little is gained, in 
my opinion, by the conflation of F and Theb. at 119.8. In the 
note on 118.26 jzi]raro seems to be a misprint for jrio|raro. 
On p. xi, note 4 and p. xii, note 1 the references to those pas- 
sages in the text which correspond to the extant portions of the 
Oxyrhynchus and Faytim papyri respectively, have been inter- 
changed, so that both references, as they now stand, are wrong; 
read “IV 2, 3 usque ad 8, 2” on p. xi and “II 3, 5 usque ad 4, 2” 
on p. xii. 

Among the numerous emendations introduced by the editor, 
or adopted by him from previous critics, there are few to which 
the present reviewer can seriously object. I do not understand 
why the article before Baovrebs is deleted with Hercher at 65. 12 
and 19, and 66.7 (against Hercher), but allowed to stand at 
95. 2 and 29, 96. 2 and 26, 97. 21, 93. 22 (against Hercher), etc.; 
nor why rois is bracketed before rao. at 67.6, nor why éords is 
changed to éveoras at 40.31 and aipwdiws to aipvidiov at 41. 3. 
On the other hand, Blake has introduced a number of clever and 
convincing emendations of his own: ovv for yow 
(24. 25), Idowv doedyaive for racdv doeBaivn (33.16), pev 
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add’ ob for padrov od (36.5), cionife for jéiwoe (40. 28), 
pevot for (73.18), ws ey TLAataais for év mAataias 
(108. 9) ; cf. also 22. 13-16, 49. 14, 82. 38, 117.5 and 118.5. Iam 
pleased to note that he rejects Hercher’s KaAdtpoy after 75y at 
83.6; it is incompatible both with the idiomatic meaning of 757 
in this passage (= besides) and with the conventional rhythm 
of the phrase. 

In general, the superiority of Blake’s edition to previous 
editions lies not so much in the emendations nor yet in the ex- 
ploitation of the new fragments, valuable as these are, as in the 
very accurate reading and reporting of F and the conservative 
adherence to that main tradition. 

At the end of the volume there is a useful index of proper 
names in which the part played by each character is fully 
analyzed, and this is followed by a list of sententiae and simili- 
tudes. Since sources are cited for some of the sententiae, the 
editor might have noted that the saying about men believing what 
they want to believe (s.v. Homo) probably comes from Demos- 
thenes, 3rd Olynthiac, 19, and that évrdquov evdogov 
(s. v. Principatus) owes something to Isocrates, Archid., 17. 


B. E. PERRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


JOHANNES SCHNEIDER. De Enuntiatis Secundariis Interpositis 
Quaestiones Plautinae. Accedit excursus de chronologia 
Plautina. Dresden, Dittert, 1937. Pp. 182. Diss. 


This is an analysis of the position of subordinate clauses, 
intricately catalogued according to antecedents, syntax, and 
meaning, most useful as a reference book though regrettably 
lacking an index locorum. Under collocatio traditionalis, the 
rules established are but those of accepted Latin usage. Even 
here “rules” are sometimes dangerous when we find regular 
usage outnumbering exceptions by only 61: 56, 50: 33, 3: 2, 5: 4, 
and in one case 20:26 (pp. 33-47). The most valuable section 
deals with clauses placed between main verbs and infinitives (p. 
124) which Schneider, on good evidence, suggests became almost 
an automatic formula, e.g., exuvias facere, quas vovi, volo. 
Collocatio occasionalis deals with unusual order which performs 
some specific non-grammatical function. This section is sound 
and obvious, but one wearies of emphasis, alliteration, anacolu- 
thon, metri causa, ete., as explanations of irregularities which 
are such a frequent and natural feature of spoken dramatic lan- 
guage as to cause even the inexperienced Plautine reader no 
pause. It is hardly fair to place on them the onus of irregu- 
larity. One wonders if the strictures of German order have 
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blinded Schneider to the relative flexibility of Latin. Perhaps 
this also explains the charge (pp. 7, 43, 124, 174) that Plautus 
was struggling with an unformed language. Lamb’s similar 
criticism of Thucydides has long since welcomed such a notion 
to the realm of limbo. Rules are often weakened by conflicts 
between each other, e. g., p. 67. 

Although a brief section treats orders metri causa, Schneider 
deals only with well known phenomena; elsewhere his position 
on metre is very hesitant (p. 28). But I suspect that many 
irregularities not obviously attributable to other causes, are re- 
lated to metre. We touch here the delicate question of poetic 
license, but certain undeniable considerations suggest that irregu- 
larities are less caused than, so to speak, influenced, by metrical 
writing. One who continually composes in verse forms the habit 
of mentally casting phrases in metrical form before they ever 
reach the page; in time this becomes as automatic and uncon- 
scious as were Ovid’s numeros aptos. Mildly irregular arrange- 
ments which suit metrical requirements and offend neither 
grammar nor taste are certainly not conscious variations metri 
causa. No other occurred to the writer because none was neces- 
sary. Schneider almost proves this himself by juxtaposing Poen. 
290 and Pseud. 809, where the words and sense are the same, 
but the order reversed (p. 126). Finally, the possibility, remote 
as it may be, that Plautus may reflect the style of his different 
Greek originals, is not even mentioned. 

In a brief excursus Schneider applies the facts observed to the 
problem of the chronology of the plays. They are arranged ac- 
cording to relative frequency of interposed clauses (regardless of 
type!). Since the table agrees with the few known chronological 
facts, it is assumed to represent the gradual growth of Plautus’ 
periodic writing. Schneider then introduces five types of periodic 
structure, of increasing complexity, and, by comparing sets of 
plays, argues for increasing skill in periodic structure as well. 
But unfortunately he seems to have allowed his first scheme to 
prejudice his judgment, for the comparative evidence does not 
always agree with the first table. Poen. has examples of type 4 
and 5, yet it retains its position earlier than Mil. and Cist. 
which have neither 4 nor 5. Rud., Curc., Men. all have only one 
type 5, but all are kept later than Poen. which has two. Cas. 
has fewer types 1 and 2 than Mer. yet, because they fit the first 
scheme, Schneider discounts the evidence. Discrepancies are 
rationalized in various ways: Asin. had types 1, 2, 3, 5 and is 
consequently late, yet the earlier Poen. has all types, but by 
judging the skill within the type, Schneider keeps his order; 
type 5 in Asin. is good, in Poen., crude. Considering the multi- 
tude of cautions which Schneider himself admits and the con- 
fessed paucity of examples, the theory loses much of its strength. 
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When intervals of years, intervals of clause-rate, and compari- 
sons of periodic skill are all combined (as they are nowhere by 
Schneider), further inconsistencies appear: 
lowest proportion of 

clauses 72.2 224B.C. interval 
Stichus 88.0 200 24 yrs. 7.8 points 6 plays known 


Pseudolus 104.7 191 9yrs.16.7 “ 6 “ 
highest proportion 127.1 184(ob.) 7yrs.224 “ 6 * 


Yet Schneider calls the Stich.-Pseud. 9 yr. space a longum inter- 
vallum (p.1%6). Schneider would have to admit that two-thirds 
of the extant plays and practically all of the periodic develop- 
ment belong to the last two-fifths of Plautus’ literary activity.’ 
Some arguments are non sequiturs, as: an unusual periodic 
structure is evidence of conscious memory, hence of close chrono- 
logical association (applied to Bacch. and Epid., because accord- 
ing to comparison Bacch. should be much later). Schneider 
is aware of the disturbing effect archaisms, cantica, and sermo 
cotidianus would have on his calculations, but he does not treat 
them. He does not even consider a table of proportions of clauses 
not interposed to interposed. This might be very different, and 
just as important as his table. Finally, since not one person or 
paper dealing with Plautine chronology is even mentioned, I fear 
this attempt to relate periodic structure to chronology, though 
interesting and important, must be considered incomplete and 
unproved. I wonder, after all, whether comic dialogue is quite 
the place to expect a serious development of periods. Plautus 
wrote under influences far more vital than periods—which do not 


evoke laughs. 
JOHN N. Houeu. 


State UNIVERSITY. 


Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam (quae vo- 
cantur). Ed. W. Bartow. Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, X. Horn, 
Austria, printed for the Academy by F. Berger, 1938. Pp. 
vii + 164. 

The editor of this monograph has produced a thorough study 
of the fourteen letters (eight from Seneca, six from St. Paul) 
which make up the Correspondence between the Roman Stoic 
and the scholarly interpreter of the Christian message. Grant- 
ing the forgery, which seems to have taken place shortly before 
the end of the fourth century and not long previous to Jerome’s 
first mention of the work in the year 392 A.D., one finishes 


1 Schneider does not even defend his selection of a forty-year period 
of productivity. Modern scholars agree fairly well on only twenty-five. 
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the reading of Dr. Barlow’s edition with the feeling that the un- 
dertaking has been thoroughly worth while. By taking seriously 
but not swallowing whole the possibility of an acquaintance 
between these two contemporaries and leaders of the best cur- 
rent thought, we are in a position where the evidence is so 
thoroughly analyzed that one may have the pleasure of inde- 
pendent speculation,—all the way from complete scepticism to a 
justifiable credo quia impossibile. The editor has examined 
twenty-five manuscripts and given a detailed description of each ; 
he has improved the text of Haase in certain places, with little 
conjectural emendation. Besides a full bibliography, his re- 
searches develop two new ideas. The first is his belief in an 
ancient system of special notae or abbreviations in the archetype; 
the MS P (Paris, 10th century) is identified by Dr. Barlow as 
having been copied from a manuscript in majuscule writing 
which used a system of these abbreviations. From this he draws 
the conclusion (p. 33) that such notae, usually confined to legal 
or technical subjects, can be found in literary Latin also. The 
second feature is some clearly proved evidence for an edition of 
the Correspondence by Alcuin at the end of the eighth century. 
This evidence, discussed in the fifth chapter of the monograph, 
makes plain the interest of Alcuin in the Seneca-Paul letters, 
supported by a poem of Alcuin’s dedicating to Charlemagne a 
volume which contained, among other works, a copy of the Cor- 
respondence. MSS B and & (of Brussels and Rheims) contain 
this dedicatory poem of Alcuin in addition to the Correspond- 
ence; and their descent from an original 6 which Alcuin used in 
making his edition is urged by Dr. Barlow. 

In handling a text which at least in six cases contains unin- 
telligible phrases, the editor has made several convincing 
changes. Clarent (I, 13) is superior to calens. The laudare of 
P (XII, 9) makes better sense than ludere (see also p. 35 for an 
explanation of the reading). In VIII, 2 admirandarum, si 
quando deficiet, amatorem esse is preferable to admiratorem, st 
quando deficiet amatorem esse. And the colliduntur of XIII, 3 
is clearer than the concluduntur of L2 or the colliguntur of T. 
The very moderation in making changes from Haase’s edition is 
praiseworthy. 

One queries somewhat the phrase “ facility in using words” 
for copia verborum (p. 144 and n.). The reference in the third 
letter (by Seneca) guaedam volumina ordinavi et divisionibus 
suis statum ets dedi, one might check by Seneca’s own statement 
in his Epistles to Lucilius, where he is performing the same 
service for his correspondent: XX XIX, 1; CVI, 2; and OVIII, 
1. One could thus draw the inference that Seneca is placing at 
Paul’s disposal certain of his own works. The absurd statement 
that he plans to read to Nero some of Paul’s writings is no bar 
to this possibility. 
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In chapter I, which discusses the general tradition of Seneca’s 
Christian connection, there is little that one could correct or add 
to Dr. Barlow’s clear account. He might have been more defi- 
nite, in view of the fact (see J. D. Duff, Seneca, Dialogues x, xt, 
zi, 1915, pp. xli-xliv) that an inscription at Delphi, containing 
a letter from Claudius to the citizens of that town, with a refer- 
ence to Claudius’ twenty-sixth reception of the title imperator, 
fixes Gallio’s governorship of Achaia from July 1%, 51 to July 
1st, 52. It is also tempting to wonder whether the evidence of 
Seneca’s own (/pist., eviii, 22) in admitting a youthful interest 
in alienigena sacra,—which Tacitus (Ann., II, 85) mentions as 
Aegyptia Iudaicaque—might not be at least worthy of considera- 
tion. A neat conclusion to these studies of Dr. Barlow (p. 91) 
is the suggestion that the correspondence is the work of a student 
in a school of rhetoric at the close of the fourth century and 
that Paul’s coaching of Seneca carries out this idea. The 
parallel in style, and date also, between this work and the letters 
of Symmachus is well indicated. 

This edition, complete and up-to-date, contains all the latest 
material dispassionately discussed. J. C. Naber’s “ Christus 
Senecae Auditus,” Athenaeum, N. S. (1937), pp. 180-186, and 
T. Schreiner’s Seneca im Gegensatz zu Paulus (Tibingen, 
1936), together with six other works published since 1909, have 
made available all possible information about this pious forgery 
which may or may not contain a spark of ultimate historical 
truth. We may hope for more evidence, epigraphic or literary, 
with the findings of later decades and in the meantime not scorn 
even the legend (p. 7) of a lodging-place in Rome where St. 
Paul is supposed to have conversed with Seneca. While agreeing 
with the Italian Humanists, the first critics to see that the series 
of letters was a forgery, we may appreciate the nearness of 
Seneca’s type of Stoicism to certain aspects of Christianity. The 
judgment of Lactantius that the God of the apostles is not 
foreign to the Deus ipse se fecit of Seneca, with all the other 
testimony from the Church Fathers, leads one to the conclusion 
that the bond between Seneca and St. Paul is improbable but not 
impossible. 

RicHARD M. GUMMERE. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


Pavut SHorEY. Platonism, Ancient and Modern (Sather Classi- 
cal Lectures, XIV). Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1938. Pp. 259. 

Shorey died in 1934 without having prepared for the press 


the manuscript of the eight lectures on the history of Platonism 
delivered in 1928-1929 when he was for the third time Sather 
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Professor at the University of California; and those of us who, 
having heard the lectures, had eagerly awaited their publication 
thought of them then with despair as of a treasure once glimpsed 
and irretrievably lost. Now, however, seven of the eight lectures 
have been salvaged. The text and memoranda for these were 
found reasonably complete by the editors of the Sather series 
who entrusted the task of preparing the manuscript to Dr. Pro- 
cope S. Costas, formerly research assistant to Professor Shorey. 
The introductory lecture, “ What is Platonism?” is not here 
printed, for it was felt that only the author himself could make 
it ready for publication. Exasperating as is the loss of that 
lecture, the editors’ decision in regard to it is itself a guarantee 
of the strictness of their criterion in presenting an authentic 
text; and these lectures are authentic: every sentence recalls the 
intonation of Shorey’s voice, the tilt of his head, the twinkle of 
his eye. The success of the editors in accomplishing their task 
cannot be better indicated than by affirming that the sentence 
with which they close their preface is a most appropriate motto 
for the book: xai yap Swxparovs Kal avtov A€yovta Kal 
GAAov akovovra det TavTwv 

The book is not that history of Platonism which Shorey often 
dreamed of writing, though it contains a wealth of material and 
suggestions for such a work. It is not a treatise mechanically 
converted into “lectures” by being chopped into sections each 
of which can be read in an hour; it is essentially a series of 
lectures which display the author’s power to select appropriate 
and significant examples and weave them into a simple and lucid 
pattern wherein the details subserve and never obscure the domi- 
nant theme. Only in the last lecture now and then does the 
exuberance of example seem to have seduced him into giving 
“lists” which, though interesting in themselves and shot 
through with penetrating interpretations, tend to make the essay 
episodic. As the book now stands, the first lectures deals with 
Plato and antiquity. Here two sections deserve particular at- 
tention: the treatment of Plato and scepticism (pp. 9-15) and 
the comparatively long discussion of Stoicism (pp. 19-35) in- 
cluding three coolly scorching pages on pantheism, which Shorey 
calls “not a term of science or philosophy but of rhetoric.” 
Shorey’s thesis that Stoicism is “ even more than Aristotelianism 
an episode in the history of Platonism ” will probably not re- 
ceive the attention which it deserves, will probably be put down 
to “mere prejudice.” That his dislike of Stoicism is ultimately 
a matter of taste he is himself so “ unscholarly ” as to admit; 
but, all the same, serious cogitation of these so easily flowing and 
vivacious pages would well repay the student of ancient phi- 
losophy who is not already so corrupted as to think that only 
that can be sound scholarship which is clumsily and obscurely 
expressed. The subject of the second lecture is Platonism in 
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antiquity, that is Neo-Platonism, which Shorey sharply and em- 
phatically distinguishes from the doctrines, methods, and atti- 
tude of Plato himself. This distinction comes most timely now 
that in influential places scholars are sinking back into the Neo- 
Platonic interpretation. The delicious pages on negative the- 
ology in this lecture we may balance with the strong defense of 
the better Neo-Platonists as well as of Plato against the charge 
of concrete superstition; and, although Shorey rejects Neo- 
Platonism as a spurious Platonism and spurious philosophy, no 
one who reads the lecture can say that he denies or underesti- 
mates its emotional and poetical appeal and influence. The 
third lecture, “ Plato and Christianity,” begins with a concise 
but acute analysis of Plato’s religious philosophy based upon 
Shorey’s thesis that for Plato metaphysics and religion are con- 
nected “only so far as the refutation of materialism is the pre- 
supposition of anything that can honestly be called religion ” 
and that apart from this his treatment of religion is independent 
of his metaphysics. It proceeds with the analogies, real and im- 
agined, between Platonism and Christianity and concludes with 
the chief Platonic topics of which the Christian writers made 
use. The Platonic tradition in the Middle Ages is treated in the 
fourth lecture in three sections: the influence of the later mysti- 
cal Neo-Platonism (this is introduced by a discussion of Plato’s 
supposed mysticism), the controversy about universals, and the 
effect on the mediaeval imagination of the creation myth in the 
Timaeus, known in the translation of Chalcidius; the third topic 
leads into a résumé of the effect of the Timaeus on later cen- 
turies. The greater part of the lecture on Platonism and the 
Renaissance is devoted to Platonic love and the topic of Plato 
and the poets. In the sixth and seventh lectures, those on Pla- 
tonism in French and English literature, I would mention as 
especially significant the pages on La Fontaine (pp. 154-157), 
the end of the former lecture (pp. 173-174), which is a subtly 
beautiful appreciation at once of Plato’s influence on poetry and 
of the literature of France, and the paragraphs on Bacon (pp. 
182-183) and Locke (pp. 205-207) ; but no detail in these two 
lectures will be lacking in interest and instruction for students 
of French and English literature as well as for those who know- 
ing Plato love to mark the traces of his bright shadow on the 
great writers of later centuries. 

In closing this brief notice I shall say only that time and the 
congealment of print have wrought no detraction to the lectures 
which were so thrilling when heard ten years ago. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
JoHNs HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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*ApicroréAovs Ilepi Tountixjs. Merddpacis Sivov Mevdpdov. 
Eicaywyy, Kal éppnveia I. Suxovtpy. 
*Iwavvyns A. KodAdapos & 3%, 1937. Pp. 285. 


Of the translation, introduction and commentary to this edi- 
tion of the Poetics as planned by Menardos, only the translation 
was found at the time of his death in 1933 to be in suitable con- 
dition for publication, and Sykutris was asked to undertake the 
completion of the work. He is responsible not only for the in- 
troduction, the constitution of the text, and the commentary, but 
also for certain minor changes in the translation, necessitated 
principally by recent knowledge concerning the text of the 
Poetics and by a desire to modernize the rather archaistic style 
of the translation as Menardos left it. A list of all such changes 
is given in the appendix. 

The commentary is useful for its full discussion of the precise 
meaning of technical terms employed by Aristotle and for its 
information on lost tragedies mentioned in the text. It contains 
also some treatment of literary theory, but naturally this matter 
is primarily dealt with in the introduction, and it is largely on 
the basis of the introduction that the book should be judged. 
Aristotle’s works and their classification, the character and 
chronology of the Poetics, the nature and object of imitation, 
and the relation of the Poetics to other works on literary criti- 
cism are among the topics with which the author deals. He 
objects (pp. 34f.) to the view of those who regard the Poetics as 
a defense of poetry against the assaults of Plato. The absence 
of treatment of lyric poetry in the Poetics is attributed to the 
close connection of this type with music in Aristotle’s time and 
to its comparative lack of the element of imitation, which is so 
important for Aristotle. The last portion of the introduction is 
an outline of the nature of tragedy. The importance of the uni- 
ties of place and time both for the tragedians themselves and for 
Aristotle is minimized to an apparently greater degree than by 
most scholars. It is no doubt this view on the part of the author 
which leads him (introduction, p. 126; text, p. 123, note 8) to 
remark with some appearance of surprise that development of 
character is rare in ancient tragedy. Of course no one now be- 
lieves that unity of time was for the ancients the rigid dogma 
that it was for Corneille and Racine; but must we not admit that 
the deviations from it are far less frequent than the adherence 
to it, and that development of character is hardly possible where 
the action is limited to a single day? Sykutris rightly defends 
the change of attitude of Achilles in the last book of the Iliad 
and of Iphigenia in the Iphigenia at Aulis against the charge of 
inconsistency ; here of course we have to do with sudden changes 
of mood and not with development of character. 


JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 
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Euripides. Medea, the text edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by Denys L. Pace. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1938. Pp. lxviii+ 190. $2.75. 


The Clarendon Press has undertaken to publish a series of in- 
dividual editions of the plays of Euripides, each with introduc- 
tion and commentary. This will be good news to all classicists, 
and they will hope that the series may some day be brought to 
completion. The present reviewer would like to express the fur- 
ther hope that all of the plays may be as competently handled 
as Medea by Mr. Page. Although the general plan of the series 
envisages the use of Murray’s text, Page has fortunately realized 
that Medea requires more than this. Since the publication of 
Murray’s edition the Strasbourg Papyrus has given us a sample 
of the pre-Alexandrian vulgate, and in Rendel Harris Papyri no. 
38 we have a good representative of the Alexandrian text; fur- 
thermore the Jerusalem Palimpsest has at last been carefully 
collated and its importance established beyond dispute. The 
proper utilization of such materials demanded an entirely new 
edition of Medea, and this Page has given us. 

The Text differs from Murray’s in about fifty places, of which 
six (155 and 180, 209, 649-50 and 660-1, 999, 1259-60, 1262) 
are merely changes of line-division or of word-order, metri gratia. 
In three places (336, 698, 1267) the difference is of punctua- 
tion.t Eight cruces (531, 738, 741, 847, 910, 1087-8, 1099, 
1269-70) obelized by Murray are printed unmarked by Page; 
in two of them (531, 1269-70) the reading is unchanged. Dif- 
ferent obelizations of the same readings appear twice (856-8, 
1359). There are only four places (777, 1181-2, 1255-6, 1265-6) 
where Page obelizes and Murray does not; the reading is un- 
changed in 1265-6. In eight places (38-43, 87, 246, 304, 361, 
785, 949, 1233-5) Page brackets where Murray does not; the 
reverse is found only thrice (357, 767, 1158). Murray’s sup- 
plement in 144 is rejected. Different readings, simply, occur 
in sixteen places (153, 157, 204, 228, 240, 272, 382, 739, 752, 
887, 983, 1089, 1189, 1227, the insert after 1270, 1365). Space 
forbids detailed discussion, but in general it may be said that 
Page’s text represents a noteworthy improvement over Murray’s. 

The Commentary is equally valuable, and satisfies an older and 
more deeply felt need. In its 121 closely printed pages the stu- 
dent of Medea will find just about everything that he may reason- 
ably demand. The information is well distributed, and its ex- 
pression succinct and clear. The wealth of parallel passages is 


1 Page has furthermore had the taste to abandon the romantic dashes 
and puzzling paragraphi with which Murray so generously disfigured 
his text. Likewise he has adopted a simpler and more useful system of 
enthesis in the printing of lyric passages. 
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particularly gratifying; it is pleasant to report that they are 
printed in full.? Textual difficulties are thoroughly discussed, 
and obscure passages receive as much illumination as the state 
of our knowledge allows. The treatment of metres which forms 
a sort of appendix to the Commentary is entirely adequate; its 
debt to Eduard Fraenkel’s articles in Rh. Mus. LXII is can- 
didly acknowledged. Everyone who uses Page’s edition will 
especially thank him for giving in full Zielinski’s rules for the 
trimeter in Euripides’ early plays. 

It is too bad that the Introduction is not uniformly so com- 
mendable as the Text and the Commentary. The presentation 
of the Textgeschichte is excellent, and Medea in Art is compe- 
tently handled, but the discussion of the Legend is poorly 
integrated, and the case against Neophron vitiated by an ina- 
bility or an unwillingness to distinguish bad arguments from 
good. The opening section, headed “The Play,” is the least 
felicitous. It is strange indeed to learn that in 431 B. C. Athens 
had just got to the point where “she might expect some respite 
to enjoy what she had earned.” Yet this is not the only place 
where history is telescoped, and on the next page we read that 
soon after the day of Medea’s production “the voice of the 
Muses is drowned in the clash of war.” It is a bit jolting to be 
told that “ Athens had no Victorian Age,” and that “ Euripides 
was not a literary dictator.” Many similar citations could be 
made; let one more suffice: “ Doubtless there sat among the 
audience many a gentleman who was tired of the wife whom he 
brought back from his travels when he was young.” ‘There is no 
excuse for this sort of stuff; the Commentary exhibits enough 
good sense to justify the assumption that Mr. Page could have 
done better if he had wished. 

The chaotic orthography of Greek names is equally indefensi- 
ble, and it seems a shame that Gilbert Murray should cast the 
darkest shadow with the most regrettable of his caprices. A few 
examples will be eloquent enough; “Kirke” and “ Circe,” 
“Phaidon” and “ Phaedo,” “ Herodotos” and “ Herodotus,” 


“ Kuklops” and “ Kreophylos” are typical. In one dreadful 
line of type (on 987) we find: “ Callinos,” “ Turtaios,” “ Solon,” 
and “ Mimnermus.” Proper names, unfortunately, are not the 
only victims of whimsy, and on p. xli we find: “ paragraphoi,” 
“ obeli,” and “cola,” as well as “strophai,” which appears as 


2A sample check of a few dozen references disclosed no errors, but 
the title of White’s Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes is misquoted 
(on 68) rather absurdly. References are occasionally omitted (e. g. on 
894, 1078, 1174-5; also p. xlix). Misprints are extremely rare, and an 
apparent slip in English grammar (on 16), Kuhl. for Kukl. in the list 
of abbreviations (p. lxviii), and an omitted hyphen at the end of v. 
1269 are the only remarkable ones. Spelling seems not to be Mr. Page’s 
strong point, and P. W. Harsh appears as “ Harsch” (on 37-44). 
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“strophae” nine pages later; the discussion of metres contains 
both “telesilleion” and “hipponacteum.” It is easy to cry 
pedantry, but the fact remains that the best such inconsistency 
can expect is to enjoy the tolerant indifference of a few, while it 
irritates a great many, and even infuriates some. What is the 
point, where there is no positive gain? 


> 
Yate University. KuGENE O’ NEILL, JR. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. An English version by DUDLEY 
Firts and Rospert New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1939. $1.50. 


In what they curiously term their “ Commentary” (p. 91) 
Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald announce their intentions: “ Our 
purpose was to reach—and, if possible, to render precisely—the 
emotional and sensible meaning in every speech in the play.” 
This is wholly admirable; it has been the aim of every worthy 
translator from Livius Andronicus on down, but not Livius, nor 
anyone since, has fallen so far short of his goal. The “ version ” 
of Messrs. Fitts and Fitzgerald is lavishly adorned with hun- 
dreds of substantive omissions, perhaps even more interpola- 
tions, and almost as many misconstructions. On the last page 
of their book its creators pronounce proper judgment on it when 


they call it their Antigone; it certainly has nothing to do with 
Sophocles. Before they expropriate another play I suggest that 
they look up the declension of nouns in -evs.? 


KuGENE O’NEILL, JR. 


UNIVERSITY. 


The Bavarian Academy of Sciences calls attention to the 
following announcement: 


“Die Bayerische Akademie der*Wissenschaften, Miinchen, Neu- 
hauserstrasse 51 setzt einen Preis von 2000.—RM (zweitausend 
Reichsmark) aus fiir die beste Bearbeitung des Gegenstandes: 


Die politische Propaganda im Altertum vom Tode 
Alexanders des Grofen bis zur Zeit des Augustus. 


Die Arbeit mu8 unter einem Kennwort eingereicht werden. 
Sie kann in deutscher, italienischer, englischer oder franzdsischer 
Sprache abgefasst sein. 


Einreichungsfrist bis zum 1. April 1943.” 


1 Unaware that Meyapéws (1303) is genitive, they speak (p. 86) of 
“ Megareus dead.” The form “Choragos” for the Leader of the Chorus 
should suffice to show that they have little Greek. It ought to he 
otiose to point out that it is just as well to know something about a 
language before you try to translate from it! The capricious spelling 
of Greek names evinces the influence of Gilbert Murray. 
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